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CHAPTER I. 



The rising sun was beginning to scatter its 
splendour over the earth, clothing with gold and 
purple the light clouds, and gilding with its ob- 
lique rays the high peaks of the mountains of 
Leon. As the horizon became illuminated, the 
deep shades diminished which hung over the 
valley of Miduerna, contiguous to the capital of 
the above-mentioned kingdom ; and Nature, 
displaying all her finery, presented to the eye a 
prospect at once smiling and imposing. On one 
side might be seen a delightful country covered 
with verdure, and watered by the crystal Esla ; 
while on the other tovqpred a chain of rugged and 
precipitous mountains, which formed the natural 
barrier to the valley. A profound silence pre- 
vailed around, interrupted only by the bleating 
of some straggling sheep, or by the murmuring 
of some rivulet which was struggling for a mo- 
ment among the rocks, and then pursuing its 
placid course along the valley. It seemed, in 
short, as if the whole universe was at rest ; when, 
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on a sudden, was heard the sharp sound of 
hunting-horn, whose repeated echoes, resoundin 
from mountain to mountain, were protracted ii 
the plain. Presently there appeared, through a 
narrow defile, a most brilliant retinue of gentle- 
men, accoutred in gay hunting-dresses, and 
mounted on the most beautiful horses. Around 
them were great numbers of beagles and grey- 
hounds, so impatient to start some game that 
there was no coppice they did not scent, no 
thicket they did not examine. 

One of the gentlemen was distinguished from 
the rest by his noble air, and by the splendour of 
his ancestral badges. Beneath a " bohemio," or 
short cloak, furred with ermine, he wore a doublet 
of cloth of silver upon a green ground ; well-fitted 
hose, a hat with feathers, fastened by a brooch 
of diamonds, and buskins of morocco ; in his 
hand was a javelin, a hunter's cutlass at his girdle, 
and upon his breast the red riband of knighthood, 
insignia which, in former times,, almost always 
denoted a person of the igyal line. In fact, the 
person we have been describing was no other 
than Alfonso the Second, called "the Chaste," 
King of Leon and Asturias, who flourished near 
the end of the eighth century, and who, with the 
very limited resources which his reduced king- 
dom afforded, not only knew how to preserve his 
independence from the Moors of Spain, but also 
to obtain signal victories over his enemies abroad. 
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This prince had a great fondness for the chase ; 
a sport which he indulged in the oftener now on 
account of some domestic occurrences which had 
made him pensive .and melancholy. He had 
come out this day, as on other occasions, to en- 
gage in this recreation ; and the huntsmen were 
scattered over the fields, occupied in rousing the 
game, when there started from his lair a noble 
deer, who instantly took to flight with so much 
celerity that he outstripped the winds. On the 
instant the reins of the horses were let loose, the 
dogs rushed forward to follow the track, and 
there arose such a confusion of shouts, horns, 
and barkings, that it seemed to reach to heaven. 

The king, as well as the rest, followed at full 
speed in pursuit of the deer ; but the extreme 
mettle of his horse was a hindrance to him, and 
it was not long before Alfonso found himself the 
hindmost of the hunters. He therefore left the 
direction in which he was going, thinking to 
gain the open space, but he had not advanced far 
when he came to a mountain-torrent, which it 
was necessary for him to pass, or else to retrace 
his steps. The leap was dangerous, although not 
enough to terrify Don Alfonso. Hardly had his 
proud brute felt the spurs when he darted forward 
to pass the gully, and endeavoured, with all his 
force, to set foot on the opposite side ; but he did 
not succeed. The king, seeing that his horse 
was floating down the stream, seized firmly the 
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roots of a tree that fortunately offered themselves 
to his grasp ; and vacating his seat, abandoned 
his horse to his fate, who was soon to be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. Don Alfonso with 
some difficulty, although without injury, relieved 
himself from his perilous situation, and endeav- 
oured once more to join his party. 

Alone, on foot, and with no other arms than 
those we have mentioned, he began his way 
through those solitudes, little thinking of another 
and still more dangerous adventure which was 
about to happen to him. In passing through a 
thicket he was met by an enormous wild boar, 
which, erecting its bristles, and displaying its 
white and sharp tusks, seemed to wish to dis- 
pute with him the passage. The impetuous 
Don Alfonso, inadvertently, and with little reflec- 
tion, cast his javelin, which merely inflicted a 
slight wound upon the fierce brute, who now 
rushed towards his adversary with terrible force ; 
and had the celerity with which the king avoided 
him been less, that day would doubtless have 
been his last The wild boar passed him at a 
little distance, but it was to return to the attack 
with increased violence. Meanwhile, the king, 
holding out his cloak on his left arm, laid 
hand on his cutlass, and with one knee on the 
ground, he prepared to receive the enraged ani- 
mal. At this critical moment a sharp cry was 
heard ; and on raising his eyes the king beheld 
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near him a youth, whom, by his rustic drees, h* 
judged to be a shepherd, and who, armed with a 
tpear, excited the enraged beast towards himsel£ 
The animal, indeed, turned towards his new ad- 
versary, who waited his approach with firmness 
until he was almost upon him, and then drove in 
the steel between shoulder and shoulder with 
such dexterity and power that half of the spear 
entered with it. The wild boar fell weltering in 
his blood, and yielded up his life at the feet of his 
conqueror. 

> The king remained fixed in astonishment at 
seeing so gallant an action performed by a rustic 
apparently so young, for he seemed not to have 
attained as yet the age of twenty. And his grati- 
tude was no less than his surprise ; for, forgetting 
his dignity, he threw his arms around the neck 
of the youth, calling him his preserver, and lav- 
ishing upon him the most flattering expressions. 
Desirous to reward and favour him, the king 
wished to know who he was, where he dwelt, and 
by what chance he had arrived so opportunely tq 
afford him such important succour. 

The ingenuous shepherd, without being dis- 
turbed by the presence of the king, whom as yet 
he did not know, notwithstanding his badges, 
readily answered his questions ; and pointing to 
the neighbouring mountains, " There," said he, 
" at the foot of those mountains, and in a sheltered 

and retired spot, dwells an old labourer called 

▲ 3 
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Ruy Velasco, to whom I, Garcia, owe the pleasant 
title of father. To tend his flocks, and to defend 
them from the rapacity of the wolf, are the sum 
of my duties ; to wander over these mountains, 
subject the wild beasts without arms, and to out- 
strip the stag in swiftness, are my exercises and 
pastimes. But alas ! how different from those to 
which my natural inclination calls me ! When 
I hear the sonorous voice of the trumpet, when I 
see a warrior armed, or the banners of my king 
spread to the wind, my inmost soul is agitated, 
my heart palpitates, and, burning with desire to 
take arms and to earn for myself a name, I resolve 
to abandon these solitudes to which my lot has 
condemned me ; but my father, opposing my 
wishes, detains me, subjects me, and with a seri- 
ous air tells me it is not yet time. To-day, leav- 
ing the flock to the care of my mastiffs, I came 
off to discover from this height the direction which 
a stag had taken that just now entered the valley, 
flying from some hunters. I arrived here, saw 
your danger, and finding this javelin on the 
ground, seized it to defend you ; the rest you al- 
ready know. And now, sir knight, farewell ; and 
may Heaven bless and prosper you, for I already 
see from hence your companions, who will, no 
doubt, be seeking you. By this path you may 
meet them. I must take the other, which leads 
to my cottage. Farewell, I say, and if at any 
time you have need, for honourable purposes, of 
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a strong arm and a fearless heart, remember the 
humble shepherd of the valley of Miduerna." 

" It must not be so," said the generous Alfonso, 
on whose heart the gallant behaviour of this youth, 
his pleasant address, and his prepossessing phy- 
siognomy, had already made a deep impression, 
" it must not be so ; if fortune has been unjust in 
denying to you a nobility which nature has 
granted you, it rests with me to rectify her errors, 
by placing you in a situation where the noble in- 
clinations which animate you may have a chance 
to expand. And rest assured that the king him* 
self has not more power than I to serve you ; and 
it is my wish that you should present yourself to* 
morrow on the part of the knight of the red rib- 
and. Leave the rest to me. But first I must 
make myself sure of your person by this chain, 
which shall be the sign of my gratitude and the 
bond of your wishes." In saying this, he took 
from his neck a chain of inestimable price, and 
Garcfa, receiving it respectfully, took his leave 
anew, promising that, when the star of day should 
return to that part of the heavens in which he 
now appeared, he would seek his new acquaint* 
once in the court of Leon. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Don Alfonso and the youth who had rendered 
him so effectual a service having parted, the one 
with his followers took the way of the court, the 
other, taking a path which led towards the 
mountains, hastened to return to his rustic dwell- 
ing. Ruy Velasco, when he saw him returning 
earlier than usual, was about to inquire the cause, 
when Garcia, anticipating his questions, gave 
him a perfect account of what had happened. 
Filled with pleasure and admiration, he raised 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, 
w Oh fortunate day ! Oh wise Providence ! How 
thy designs in favour of this youth are discovered 
by the events of this day !" Then turning to 
Garcia, he said, " In a happy hour has it chanced 
to you to succour this knight, whose life is of 
more consequence than you are aware of; but be 
it so, for at the court you will comprehend the 
full extent of your good fortune, and be able to 
make a beginning of the brilliant career which 
must lead you to the happy end that Heaven re- 
serves for you." 

"Beit as you say," replied Garcia; "but if 
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« 

you do not come with me to be a sharer of my 
fortunes, from this hour I renounce the court and 
all its attractions, and whatever favours the hand 1 
of power may grant me." 

"It must not be," said Ruy Yelasco; "you 
must navigate alone this ocean, in which the ship 
of my fortunes has already been wrecked. Do 
you seek glory, engage in enterprises, encounter 
dangers ; to this your destiny calls you : but I, 
forced by my adverse fate to remain in this ob- 
scure asylum, can at present only accompany you 
"with my wishes for success." 

In this and similar conversation, and in mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for the departure 
of the young Yelasco on the following day, they 
passed the evening and part of the night. 

Hardly had the day begun to dawn, when 
Garcia sprang from his bed and went to seek his 
father, who was already waiting for him. The 
old man, opening a trunk which had hitherto re- 
mained shut, took from it a quantity of clothes 
and dresses of an exquisite taste, and so rich that 
their splendour dazzled the sight, and filled Gar- 
cfa with admiration. Without satisfying the cu- 
riosity that he manifested, his father told him to 
dress himself in whatever suited him best. He 
immediately obeyed ; and having laid aside the 
rustic dress he had till then worn, Garcfa appeared 
in the dress of a courtier, so gallant and so ele- 
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gant that the greatest nobleman might have en- 
vied him. 

In fact, nature had endowed this youth with 
the most superior personal attractions. His form 
was taller than the average ; his body united the 
light with the robust, the powerful with the deli- 
cate, the strength of a Hercules with the graces 
of an Apollo. His hair was red and curly, his 
eyes large and full, his countenance expressive 
of gentle and tender emotions, but at times so 
disdainful and fierce that it terrified all who had 
displeased or offended him. 

Having equipped him thus, Ruy Velasco de- 
livered to him a precious medal, in which was 
set the portrait of a lady of extreme beauty ; and 
charging him to preserve the portrait with espe- 
cial care, and to show it to no one excepting on 
a particular occasion, he said to him, " This is 
your mother ; her virtues are at present your only 
patrimony." In fine, he presented him with a 
fiery colt, as yet unused to the subjection of the 
bridle, and gave him his blessing, saying, with 
tears in his eyes, " Go, and may God be with you, 
my beloved child ; go to shine in the sphere for 
which you was born. But I charge you, if you 
find yourself in any difficulty, if any misfortune 
should disturb the prosperous course of your life, 
come and seek me in this asylum, where you 
shall find, not only the counsels of a friend and 
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the love of a father, but a remedy for your cares 
that I possess, and that you are yet ignorant of." 

"Ah! sir," said Garcia, affected, "whatever 
may be my lot in future, I shall never forget this 
peaceful solitude, nor the maxims of true wisdom 
I have learned at your side : never will be oblit- 
erated from my memory the tender affection 
which I have obtained from a kind father, nor 
shall I neglect to return some day to your arms, 
whether it be to seek in them relief from my trou- 
bles, or to pour out my gratitude in the midst of 
my glories." 

" Heaven guide your steps," said the old man, 
" and grant you every good that I desire for you !" 

" God be with you !" added Garcfa ; and with 
this they parted, — the one to return to his solitary 
cottage, the other to seek his fortune at the court 
of the sovereign of Leon. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Neither very sad nor altogether joyful, and 
with his mind fluctuating between doubts and 
hopes, Garcia took the road to the capital, where 
he arrived just at the time when the king was 
making a review of his troops in a field near the 
city. At the sight, for the first time, of so nu- 
merous and brilliant an assembly of men and 
horses, and of the evolutions executed with the 
most rigorous exactness, — at hearing the confused 
neighing of the horses, the clashing of armour, 
and the voices of the captains, Garcia felt him- 
self animated by a martial spirit, and thought 
only of the hour when he should join their ranks, 
and unite himself to the number of those war- 
riors. At the same time, running over the field 
with his eyes, with the hope of discovering the 
knight of the red riband, he at last fixed them on 
a group of ladies, who, some in litters, others on 
horseback, were contemplating that majestic si- 
militude of war. One of them, who, by her deli- 
cate form, and the grace with which she managed 
a beautiful palfrey which she rode, was distin- 
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guished from all the rest, attracted his particular 
attention. 

Moved by cariosity, Garcia was approaching, 
in order to see her more nearly, when, in conse- 
quence of an evolution executed by the troops, a 
squadron of horse passed rapidly by those ladies, 
and the palfrey of her whom Gaicfa was so en* 
rious to see, frightened at the noise he heard, 
began to run unmanageable about the field 
Garcia, observing the danger of the lady, and 
that her life was at the discretion of her horse, 
hastened to succour her; he dashed the spurs 
into his fiery gelding, and set out like a thunder- 
bolt, at the same moment that a knight of the 
court set out at full speed after the unmanageable 
palfrey. They both arrived at nearly the same 
time, but the knight, being a little beforehand, 
seized the reins of the horse, and curbed him so 
suddenly that the animal reared, and almost stood 
erect The lady, frightened, shrieked, lost her 
balance, and would have fallen, had not Garcia, 
who came up at that instant, caught her in his 
arms, and placed her gently on the ground. 

Relieved in part of die effects of her fear, the 
lady endeavoured to express to this unknown gen- 
tleman her gratitude for the politeness he had 
shown her, which she did not so much by words 
as by gestures and looks a thousand times more 
expressive. Garcia, for his part, gazed in amaze- 
ment upon the charms of her face, whose beauty 
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was singularly enhanced by her confusion. But 
the sweet satisfaction which was felt by both lasted 
but a few moments. The knight who had arrived 
at the same time with him, and whose imprudence 
had nearly been the cause of a serious accident, 
not being able to see with calmness the favours 
which were lavished upon Garcia, endeavoured 
to cut off the conversation, and approaching the 
lady, said, " What condescension ! What famil- 
iarity with one who is unknown to you ! Come, 
Edelfrida, let us go. I shall be your attendant. 
As for you, sir knight, or whatever you are, go 
your way, and think not to accompany this lady, 
nor to speak to her ; for I am not used to sharing 
my protection with another." 

In spite of the generous nature of Garcia, re- 
sentment and indignation assumed the mastery 
in his breast when he heard this speech ; and he 
was about to give vent to his anger, when the 
lady, fearing a tragical termination of the adven- 
ture, anticipated his reply, and addressing the in- 
solent courtier, " Who, sir," said she, " has given 
you liberty to dispose of me as a thing of your 
own ? For what am I indebted to you, or what 
right have you to constitute yourself my protector, 
unless I desire it ?" 

" If I have erred," said Alvar Fanez (for so this 
knight was called), " I must say that love has 
been the cause of my error." 
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C( And when have I encouraged your lore T 9 re* 
plied Edelfrida. 

" From this very circumstance arose my jeal- 
ousy," said Alvar Fanez, " although indeed a man 
of my standing ought not to feel so towards an 
adventurer, perhaps, without name or quality, 
who would push himself forward to competition 
with me." 

" Discourteous and proud knight !" said Garcia, 
" in less time than you have taken to insult me 
shall I know how to chastise you and humble 
your arrogance, if you do not look — " 

" There shall be something more than looks," 
interrupted Alvar Fanez, brandishing his sword 
in a threatening manner. 

"Pardon me, lady," said Garcfa, turning to 
Edelfrida, " for now it is necessary for me to re- 
cover by arms the satisfaction of my honour." 

He had hardly pronounced these words ere his 
sword glittered around the head of his opponent. 
But at this moment he felt that a vigorous hand 
withheld his arm ; and turning his head, he be- 
held the knight of the red riband 

"What means this quarrel?" said the king; 
" who has excited this contention ?" 

Alvar Fanez, seeing himself in the presence of 
the king, drew back a little, and remained uncov- 
ered ; but before he did so he said in a low voice 
to his rival, " You may thank his majesty that I 
have not taken away your life." Garcfa for the 
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first time perceived that it was the king ; and 
fearful of having offended him, wished to excul- 
pate himself, when Alfonso recognised him. 
"Good Heavens I Garcia P said he ; "what ! yon 
are hardly arrived at my court, and here I find 
you with your sword drawn I* 

" Sure/' said Edelfrida, " this knight is not to 
blame ; or if he is, I beg you to pardon him, on 
account of the signal service he has just rendered 
me." 

u And you, Alvar Fanez," said the king, " what 
occasion had you for this excess T 

" Sire," replied he, "it is this youth whom you 
see here who has given me the occasion ; and I 
regret less having drawn my sword, than that it 
has been drawn upon a stranger who, for aught I 
know, may be no knight" 

" Peace, Alvar Fanez," said the king ; " for it is 
in my power to make this youth equal with you 
whenever I choose ; and I shall not be long in 
doing so, since, even before Edelfirida, I was in- 
debted to him for nothing less than life." Saying 
this, he gave his hand to Edelfrida, and assisted 
her to remount her palfrey, thus taking away all 
cause for contention ; and all being now mounted, 
he placed Edelfrida on his right-hand, and called 
Alvar Fanez to his left ; and then turning to Gar- 
cia, he said, " You may acoompany us on which- 
ever side you please. 91 

We need hardly mention that Garcia did not 
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place himself at the side of his opponent, but that, 
on the contrary, penetrating the king's intention, 
he rode by the side of Edelfrida. And thus they 
rode on, after the king had dismissed the troops, 
till they arrived at the gates of the palace : and 
in the mean time Garcia and Edelfrida improved 
the opportunity afforded them for much pleasant 
conversation on a variety of subjects. She, much 
delighted with the new courtier, was pleased to 
show him a thousand innocent favours ; and he, 
as he gazed upon her enchanting features, found 
place in his soul for sentiments as yet unknown 
to him, and for emotions which his heart had 
never before experienced* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Among the ladies who constituted the beauty 
and gayety of the court of King Alfonso, Edel- 
frida was pre-eminent, not by the nobility of her 
blood, but by the elevation of her sentiments, her 
extreme beauty, her honourable bearing, and her 
modesty. While yet a child, she had captivated 
the attention and benevolence of the Infanta Dona 
Jimena, sister of the king, who saw her for the 
first time in a neighbouring village, in the house 
of her mother, the widow of a peasant. The in- 
fanta, struck with the graces of this little creature, 
brought her up to the palace at a very tender age. 
Soon after, an event took place which, disturbing 
the domestic peace of King Alfonso, occasioned 
the confinement of the infanta in a monastery, 
and ruined one of the best knights of Leon. 
Dona Jimena, not being able to take with her the 
little Edelfrida, recommended her to the care of 
the queen-mother Dona Bertha, who, out of respect 
to the infanta her daughter, took her under her 
protection, caused her to be educated with care, 
and, in short, soon admitted her among the num- 
ber of her maids of honour. 
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The attentions of the queen, like seed consigned 
to a fertile soil, produced rich fruits of gratitude, 
and an equal return of kindness ; and Edelfrida, 
always faithful and solicitous in the fulfilment of 
her duties, showed herself so worthy of the favour 
that was shown her, that at last she obtained the 
entire affection and confidence of the queen. 

Some years had passed, when in a fatal moment 
another event occurred not less grievous than the 
first. Dona Bertha died, and thus Edelfrida was 
again deprived of the protection which she had 
enjoyed. In these circumstances, the king Al- 
fonso, conscious of the merit of this young lady, 
determined to afford her his favour and protection, 
and to that effect he placed her under the care of 
one of the principal ladies of the court. Many 
were the noblemen who aspired to the hand of 
Edelfrida, whose fortune, they knew, depended 
on the will of the monarch. For her were mul- 
tiplied feasts, tournaments, and all the enterprises 
characteristic of the times, but hitherto without 
leaking any impression on her youthful heart ; 
for she looked with disdain upon high rank, when 
unaccompanied by the virtues which ought to 
belong to it. He who was most confident in his 
pretensions was Alvar Fanez, whose favour at 
court, and the distinguished post he held in the 
king's household, seemed to him sufficient to en- 
sure the fulfilment of his wishes. But these con- 
siderations had no effect upon the mind of Edel- 
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frida, who sought for happiness in the sympathy 
of souk and the conformity of characters. The 
character of Alvar Fanez was entirely incompati- 
ble with her own : he was vain, haughty, and 
overbearing ; she was modest, docile, and ingen- 
uous. How could there be a union between 
beings so different ? The repeated and continual 
attentions and demonstrations of attachment by 
which he thought to gain the affections of Edel- 
frida, served only to augment more and more her 
aversion. 

This was the situation of affairs when the 
event we have just been relating was the means 
of introducing Garcia to this young lady's ac- 
quaintance. 

Having all arrived at the palace after the re- 
view, the company took their leave, and both 
ladies and gentlemen retiring, Garcia remained 
alone with the king, who soon gave him the ne- 
cessary orders relative to his attendance near his 
person ; and that nothing might be wanting, when 
the time should arrive, to employ him against the 
enemies of his country. 

Edelfrida, meanwhile, returned home pensive 
and thoughtful, and with. her imagination ab- 
sorbed by the events of that day. So impressed 
upon her fancy was the image of Garcia, that her 
thoughts were unable to rest upon any other ob- 
ject. All that evening and a great part of the 
night she remained in the same distraction, with- 
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out being able, notwithstanding all her efforts, tft 
direct her attention to other objects. She had re* 
tired to bed to free herself from her anxiety ; but 
in the inquietude of her .mind she found it inv 
possible to obtain sleep. That insensible sptafe 
which seeks out the poor man in his miserable 
hut, and closes his eyelids in peaceful oblivion, — 
which shuns the sumptuous chambers of the 
great, and lavishes its favours upon the humble 
shepherd in his cabin, or the rude mariner in the 
midst of the tempest, — had this night abandoned 
Edelfrida, yielding her to the influence of another 
divinity, his enemy, who had usurped his do- 
minion. I 
In this disposition of mind Edelfrida approached 
a window, and opening it, inhaled the pure 
breezes of heaven, and contemplated the majestic 
spectacle presented in the starry arch of the firma- 
ment. It was an evening in autumn, mild and 
serene ; a sweet and soothing tranquillity pre- 
vailed around, inviting meditation, and inspiring 
the most pleasant emotions. What a contrast 
between the tranquillity of nature and the inqui- 
etude of Edelfrida ! who could not drive from 
her mind the young Velasco, nor subdue those 
inexplicable sensations which besieged her heaxj. 
" Alas ! wretched me !" she exclaimed ; " wha| 
js this which has happened to me ! Who cm 
this forester be, who has come to disturb qqr 
peace of mind, and to lord it over my free will? 
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Ah ! Garcia, who could tell you what I feel, and 
make you a sharer of my anxieties !" 

She had hardly pronounced these words, when 
she heard beneath her window the sound of a 
guitar, and the accents of a melodious voice, 
which sang as follows : 

O, my ever-wand'ring thought ! 
Soaring onward, fear'st thou naught 1 
Through space thus madly hurrying on 
Vainly thou hop'st to reach the sun. 

Thou butterfly ! 'mid flames of love 
Thy gaudy pinion soars above : 
O ! stay thee, hold, and do not be 
The victim of thy vanity. 

Yes, stay, my thought, and soar no higher ; 
To too great honour you aspire : 
Loftier the heights to which you haste, 
Heavier will be your fall at last. 

What do I say ! O no ! fear naught : 
Go on, go boldly on, my thought : 
Full soon yon distant heaven you'll view, 
If that sun will but beam on you. 

Here the music stopped; and Edelfrida, who 
was still listening, did not attempt to retire from 
the window, for that voice was not unknown to 
her, and those accents seemed to her to belong to 
the same person who had occupied so much of 
her thoughts. And in fact it was so ; for Garcia, 
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sleepless as herself, had lost his liberty and 
peace of mind from the first moment he saw 
Edelfrida, whose charms had made so deep an 
impression on his heart that he determined to 
seek relief to his feelings by wooing his lady in 
music For this purpose he sallied out, with his 
sword girded at his side, and a guitar under his 
arm, and when he came near the house of Edel- 
frida he sang the song which precedes. 

Edelfrida had not yet retired : decorum and 
the respect she owed to herself now prompted 
her to retire ; while curiosity, inclination — in a 
word, love, detained her where she was. At 
length, however, she determined to withdraw; 
but she had not yet done so when she heard her 
name pronounced, and knew that it was Garcia 
that called her. 

"What do you wish with me, GarcfaT said 
she ; " and why are you here at this late hour V 

" Lady," he replied, " pardon my boldness : I 
myself do not understand it ; my sufferings will 
not leave me one hour of repose. I feel a disease 
which torments while it soothes me, raises hopes 
which give me life, and fears which destroy my 
peace ; in short, I only seem to exist while I hear 
the accents of your voice, or enjoy the light of 
your eyes." 

" But you are not safe here," said Edelfrida ; 
u if you are seen you are in danger of your life." 

u I fear your frown more than twenty swords" 

b2 
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ffeplkd Garcia. "Be but kind to me, and let 
4eath <come if it will : let me merit your favour, 
and the whole world may declare itself against me. 
Lady, pity the passion you have inspired, which 
compels me to ask a return, and which must put 
4m end to my existence, if you shut to me the 
gates of hope." 

u Why do you ask for what I have already 
granted you V said Edelfrida; " why do you wish 
to know what my eyes must have already told 
you ? Do you love me ? Swear it — but no — do 
Dot swear, for at the tribunal of love, they say, 
there is no punishment for perjured lovers. But 
I am wandering ; my levity runs away with me ; 
pardon me, Garcia, and may God be with you P 

"6 top, Edelfrida — hear me, lady," said Garcfa ; 
and as she turned to listen to what he had to say, 
the hfeard, not the accents of her lover, but a con- 
fused sound of voices and swords. 

"Let him die for his audacity," cried some; 
"let him pay for his offences with his life," 
shouted others ; and by turns might be heard the 
voice of Garcfa, saying, " Traitors ! though you 
come so many against one, I will not retreat a 
ftep ; you shall now see, cowards, what this arm 
and this sword can do." And then the contest 
gTew hotter, but the obscurity of the night did 
pot permit Edelfrida to distinguish what passed. 

Stung with grief and shame at the thought 
that on her account some fatal disaster might 
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hempen, she did not attempt to call for help, and 
knew not how to act. She wished to rob herself 
of the little strength she possessed, and to land it 
toGarcfa; or that her eyes were tlumderboUs, to 
strife* down the enemies of her lover. 

Soon after, the fury of the combatants 
to diminish ; by degrees the sound of arms 
away on all sides, and the silence of the night 
was restored. Some servants of the house of 
Edelfrida, who had been awakened by the uproar 
went out with lights to examine the street ; but 
the affray was now over, and they neither saw 
nor found any thing by which the authors of it 
might be discovered. This circumstance afforded 
no little consolation to Edelfrida, who was now 
convinced that Garcia had not been killed. But 
still the fear that he might have been badly 
wounded filled her with sadness ; and with these 
thoughts in her mind she retired to a sleepless 
bed, in hopes that the morning would bring a act* 
lution of her doubts. 

On the following morning, even before the court 
began to assemble, Edelfrida, with some other 
ladies, went to the palace, for the momenta seemed 
ages while she was absent from Garcia. The 
saloon was soon filled with knights and noble- 
men, and still the desired object did not appear. 
In affliction and despair, Edelfrida was abandon- 
ing herself to the most melancholy presentiments, 
when Garef a entered ; and^ as he passed the thtea- 
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hold, directed to her a glance expressive of hi* 
affection, and of the triumph he had obtained over 
his enemies. But his cheek was pale, and he 
wore his arm in a sling, which last circumstance, 
at the same time that it alarmed Edelfrida, at- 
tracted the attention of the king. 

"What is the matter, Garcia? who has 
wounded you ?" said Don Alfonso. 

" Sire," replied Garcia, " it is impossible for me 
to point out by name the author of this wound, 
for I received it in the darkness of the night, in 
defending myself against a band of cowards, who 
treacherously attacked me. I do not wish to 
complain of them, for indeed they were but the 
satellites of one who is my enemy, who directed 
and led them on." 

■ " And do you not know who he is V said the 
king. 

* * Sire," replied he, u I do not know him, but 
my soul tells me who he is ; for there are cases 
in which the heart discovers more than the 
senses." 

" Can you give no signs of recognition ?" re- 
plied the king. 

" I can," said Garcia, " and such as will surprise 
you much ; here is a badge which, in a struggle 
with one of my aggressors, I tore from his breast" 

" Heavens !" exclaimed Don Alfonso, the in- 
stant he looked upon it ; " it is the same which 
I myself bestowed upon Alvar Fanez." Upon 
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this there arose throughout the saloon a general 
murmur ; the eyes of ail were turned upon Alvar 
Fanez, who was present, and who endeavoured 
to hide, under an affected serenity, his shame and 
confusion. 

" Alvar Fanez," said the king, in a severe tone 
and frowning look, " deny this deed and prove 
your innocence, or prepare to give a complete 
satisfaction on the terms required by the ag- 
grieved." 

The silence of Alvar Fanez convinced all 
present that he was the author of the treachery ; 
and Garcia, availing himself of this pause, thus 
addressed the king : " If I merit any considera- 
tion from your highness, if you take any interest 
in my honour, deign to grant me place and time, 
when I may, as a knight, take satisfaction of Al- 
var Fanez for two insults, by fighting in single 
combat, on foot or on horseback, and with what- 
ever arms he shall choose." 

On hearing this, Alvar Fanez advanced, and 
looking with disdain upon Garcia, said, "Men 
like me do not give satisfaction but to their 
equals." Then turning to the king, he added, 
" Your majesty will be pleased to remember that 
I am an armed knight, and that your majesty's 
own hands bestowed on me the order of knight- 
hood, and girded on my sword. I mention this 
because, should I enter the lists with him who 
challenges me, he must first obtain what belongs 
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to this order ; for it is a law that those who have 
ebtaiaed the honour of admission to it may not 
feeasure arms in combat with any but those of 
their own class." 

" You say truth," replied the king ; " so ordain 
the laws of chivalry ; and since you wish to arail 
yourself of this privilege, there only remains to 
Garcia this alternative — to remit your punishment 
to my authority, or to wait till* by his valour and 
deeds of arms, he deserves to be armed knight, 
then to take satisfaction for himself." 

"I choose the latter," said Garcia; "your 
majesty will give me opportunities in which I 
can gain with my own hands this honour ; send 
me against the Moor, for from this day I will be 
the thunderbolt of war, and the terror of the 
enemy." 

The desire that Garcia possessed of entering 
the career of glory was not long in its accom- 
plishment. There were at that time some young 
Hoblemen who were planning an incursion on 
the Moorish frontier, in order to make their first 
essay in the exercise of arms ; and as they had 
besought the king to give them a captain, Don 
Alfonso presented Garcia to them, who was re- 
ceived with acclamations. 

The same day, the young captain received 
from the bands of the monarch a complete suit 
of armour for his person, and the corresponding 
appendages of war for his horse. The arms 
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were azure, inlaid with gold ; the casque had for 
a crest a lion of the same, shaded by a thick tuft 
of black plumes ; his sword the one he had be- 
fore worn, and the shield a plate of burnished 
steel, but plain, and without motto or device, as 
its master had not yet adopted any. 

If Garcia appeared gay in the dress of a courtier, 
now, when armed as a warrior, he excited the 
admiration of all by his martial air and noble ap- 
pearance. The king, prejudiced in his favour, 
took leave of him with the most affectionate and 
flattering demonstrations of regard; and even 
Edelfrida, whom Garcfa could not but see before 
his departure, laid aside, on this occasion, her 
natural reserve, and gave him a proof of her af- 
fection, by adorning his breast and shoulder with 
a riband of crimson, curiously embroidered bjp 

faer own hantfs. 

b 3 
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CHAPTER V. 

The war which at that remote epoch was 
sustained by the valiant mountaineers of Asturias 
and Leon against the Moors, who were masters 
of the greater part of Spain, was reduced essen- 
tially to cavalcades or incursions, and to surprises 
of villages and castles. The roughness of the 
country afforded great facilities for this, as also 
did the character of the inhabitants, to whom this 
kind of warfare was better suited than that of 
battles in the open field. 

> Moreover, the strength and resources of a king- 
dom so limited did not warrant the frequent un- 
dertaking of great military enterprises. Thus it 
was that the defence of the country was in a 
great measure intrusted to the personal valour of 
the nobles and knights, who took the field with 
their vassals, and harassed small portions of the 
enemy's frontier ; for in those days every noble 
was a warrior, and even the grandees of the 
nation served in the ranks as soldiers. Hence 
originated the great number of brilliant exploits 
and feats of chivalry which are related in the 
history of the wars against the Moors ; and by 
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this means the spirited and vigorous young men 
aspired to glory ; to which class belonged those 
who under the conduct of Garcia sallied out, few 
in number, to make an inroad upon the enemy. 

Leaving behind the lofty mountains which 
surround the capital, Garcia took his route with 
his little band between Burgos and Bribiesca, and 
traversing the mountainous region of Orbion, 
arrived finally at the banks of the Ebro. 

Finding himself on the frontier of the enemy, he 
was traversing it in search of some castle or tower 
which he might take by surprise, and which on ne- 
cessity might serve him as a refuge and protection. 
In order to this, and owing to the smallness of the 
force he led, he was obliged to proceed with the 
utmost caution, shunning the populous places, 
and marching often by night. 

It was on a serene and tranquil night, the 
moon shining brightly in the firmament, at times 
hiding for a moment behind some passing cloud, 
and then appearing again in all its splendour, 
when this valiant band had mounted in order to 
reconnoitre a Moorish castle which was not far 
distant, and whose alcaide they had reason to 
believe was absent. They had gone but a little 
way, when, at a turn in the road, one who was in 
advance of the party discovered a horseman 
coming towards them, and who, apparently, was 
carrying another person on the croup. On 
hearing this, Garcia instantly commanded his 
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companions to place themselves in ambush on 
both sides of the road, and at his first word to 
fltliy out, surround, and take him prisoner. This 
order was quickly obeyed, and the horseman, pur- 
suing his way, approached them until by the rays 
of the moon they could see distinctly bis person 
and trappings. 

It was a Moor of elegant bearing and in the 
flower of his age. He was gayly dressed after 
the manner of his nation, and lightly armed with 
only a lance and a scimitar. He was mounted on 
a mettlesome courser, covered with the skin of a 
buffalo ; and he carried on a pillion a most beautiful 
Moorish lady, on whose person shone gold and 
precious stones. 

When he had arrived at the place where they 
were waiting for him, Garcfa gave the signal, his 
comrades rushed out and surrounded the Moor, 
telling him to yield himself a prisoner. But he, 
without replying a word, laid his lance in rest, and 
charged upon those who were before him, in order 
to open a passage and save himself by flight, which 
he would have effected, had not the lady, unfortu- 
nately for him, chanced to fall from the horse* 
owing to the violence of his motion. The Moor, 
feeing that the prize was lost which he valued 
more than life, and that his lady remained in the 
power of his enemies, returned upon them, and 
Wounding some and trampMng on others, he 
*mght with ao much intrepidity that he filled Out 
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Christians with admiration and astonishment 
At last, his lance being broken, his horse wounded, 
and himself with no other arms than his sword, 
he thought it best to listen to the words and en* 
treaties of Garcia, who was much taken with his 
valour, and who called out to him to surrender, 
with the assurance that he and his beautiful lady 
should be treated with all honour and courtesy. 
; Thus being both captives, Garcfa endeavoured 
to console them with soothing words and hopes 
of liberty. But the valiant Moor, far from re- 
ceiving the consolations which were offered to 
him, did nothing but sigh and groan, and turn 
his eyes sadly upon the interesting companion of 
his misfortunes. "Oh Zayda, Zayda," said he, 
" my happiness ! my life ! who would have 
thought that a few short moments would have 
deprived me of the fruit of so much anxiety and 
so much love ! Who would have thought that I 
should so soon pass from the summit of felicity 
to the extreme of misery ! Oh hostile fortune ! 
Oh disappointed hopes !" and saying this, he 
heaved a deep sigh, and turned away his face> and 
covered it with his hands to hide the effects of his 

grief. 

. The eyes of the Moor filled with tears, and he 
endeavoured to hid* this weakness from those 
who were looking at him ; but it did not escape 
the observation of Garcfa, who was astonished 
that in the same breast there should exist such 
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to me. Soon after I had assumed the command, 
as I saw the quiet which reigned upon the fron- 
tier, where for some time no enemy had appeared, 
I determined to ask permission of the king to 
return to Saragoza, with the intention of cele- 
brating there the nuptials I had contracted with 
Zayda, the lady you now see before you. Having 
obtained permission, I left my fortress (ah, would 
I had never left it !), went to the capital, and re- 
ceived at the altar the hand of my Zayda, the 
reward of six years of love — I being preferred 
among many who sought that happiness. 

Having obtained this object, and having nothing 
to detain me in Saragoza, I set out on my return 
to Carpio, carrying Zayda with me. Without 
thinking of dangers, and my imagination occupied 
with a thousand soothing thoughts, ray bride 
joyous and free from care, we were thus trav- 
elling along, when we arrived at this disastrous 
spot, where in a moment our joy has been turned 
into sadness, our glory into confusion." 

" Moor," said Garcfa, " if you wish to be free, 
and to enjoy your beloved Zayda, deliver up to 
me the castle of Carpio, and doubt not I will fulfil 
my word." 

" Deliver up my castle P exclaimed the Moor; 

* cc purchase my liberty at the cost of my honour! 

' Ah ! yon know not Abindarraez ; this castle shall 

not be won but by force of arms, nor be yielded 

up but by the death of its alcaide." 
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" You speak like a good knight," said Garofa ; 
"and since you express such noble sentiment*, 
I will now make you a more honourable offer. I 
offer to stake upon the issue of a single combat 
between ourselves, your liberty and that of your 
Zayda, which I promise you if you gain the 
victory ; but it must be on condition, that if I 
conquer you place me in immediate possession 
of the castle." 

"You are confident! Christian, in your prow* 
ess," said Abindarraez ; " but I too esteem myself 
valiant ; and that you may see how little I con- 
sider the risk of this combat, I agree without 
hesitation to your proposal, and say that I will 
fulfil the conditions if I am conquered, on your 
promise to fulfil your par( if the victory should 
be mine." 

" That I will do so," said Garcia, " I pledge my 
word as a Christian knight." 

" And I," said Abindarraez, " promise, on" the 
faith of a noble Mussulman, not to fail in this 
contract." 

"Then with this security," added the first, 
"you are free, valiant Abindarraez. Go now 
with your beloved bride, and return to Carpio } 
and to-morrow, when the light in the east an- 
nounces the return of day, you shall see me un- 
der the walls of you? fortress, to try the strength 
«f our arms." 
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i u Alas for thee, if thou contest to Carpio P 
«ud the Moor. 

" Alas for thee, if thou goest to Carpio!" re- 
plied the Christian. 

" Allah preserve you P added Abindarraez; 
and mounting with his bride, he set out joyfully 
on his return to the castle. 

The generous resolution of Garcia not only 
merited the approbation of his companions in 
arms, but was received by them with the most 
marked applause. They retired to rest for the 
remainder of the night ; and hardly had the sun 
on the following day begun to robe the earth in 
splendour, ere they were riding towards the cas- 
tle of Carpio, which was the same they had gone 
out to reconnoitre the night before. 

On their arrival there they saw a fortress of 
Moorish fabric, girded around with a deep fosse, 
and a lofty and thick wall, on whose turrets werq 
placed sentinels. 

" Whose armour, as it caught the rajs, 
Flashed back again the [eastern J blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light." 

At each of its four angles there was a very 
strong tower, and over the principal entrance two 
others, still larger and stronger, — the entrance, 
moreover, being defended by its portcullis and 
drawbridge. The sombre and imposing aspect 
of the castle inspired the beholder with a feeling 
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of respect, and its means of defence seemed to 
discourage any attempt to take it by storm. 

Approaching the fortress, Garcfa sent one of 
his comrades to announce his arrival. 

" Hail to the castle of Carpio !" said the mes- 
senger. 

" Who calls V replied the sentinel. 

" Say to Abindarraez, the alcaide of this castle, 
that Garcia Velasco, the cavalier of Leon, to 
whom he owes liberty and life, waits for him in 
the neighbouring field, that he may fulfil his 
word." 

After a short time a trumpet sounded, the port- 
cullis rose, and the drawbridge was let fall. Im- 
mediately after, Abindarraez appeared at the gate,' 
upon a horse different from the one he had before 
ridden, and went out into the field, causing ad- 
miration by the splendour of his arms and accou-. 
trements. His turban was of blue gauze striped 
with gold, with edgings of the same at the knot ; 
a crest of white and blue plumes, fastened by a 
diamond crescent, and the "marlota," or Moorish 
dress, embroidered with gold and silver. He 
carried in his hand a lance of two irons, and, 
hanging from a shoulder-belt studded with pre- 
cious stones, a blade of Damascus. Finally, his 
body was defended by a breastplate of shining 
steel, and a shield in which he bore for a device 
a branch of " semper vi vum," with this motto : 

W MY FAME." 
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Garcia, seeing him approach, advanced to re- 
ceive him ; and the two warriors, having met, 
saluted each other courteously, confirmed the 
oonditions of the combat, and determined that it 
should be decided with the arms they then wore, 
and in the sight of the soldiers of both sides, 
drawn up without the castle. To this effect 
Abindarraez made a signal, and there immediately 
began to issue from the castle the Moors who 
formed its garrison. They being placed on one 
side, and the Christians on the other, left a space 
between them for a field of battle for the com- 
batants. 

After some civilities on both sides, and each 
having charged his friends on no pretext to at- 
tempt to succour him, the two horsemen moved 1 
off at a moderate pace, and entered the battle- 
ground, the one turning to the right, the other to 
the left, to take the field*— Havwg thus made two 
semicircles, they lowered their lances, and ran 
their career with such impetuous fury, that at the 
shock it seemed as though two mountains were 
clashing together. The lances were broken to 
shivers ; but neither of the cavaliers lost his seat, 
and they passed each other as firmly fixed on 
them as rocks on their foundations, and appearing 
to grow to their horses. 

Taking other and stronger lances, they re- 
tamed to the joust anew. But this time Abin- 
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darraez did not wish to encounter bis opponent in 
front. Trusting to the agility of his horse, he 
began to make sundry circuits around Garcia, 
skirmishing with him, and seeking occasion te 
give him a sure wound. In fact, Gkrcfa, having 
balanced himself in order to charge upon him, 
Abindarraez feigned that he expected him, but 
when he saw him near, he gave his horse the 
spur, and causing him to make a demivolte, rode 
off, after having given his opponent such a pow- 
erful blow on the left side, that the steel cut the 
lacings of his corselet, and inflicted a wound, 
though a slight one, in the side. Garcia, like a 
serpent when trodden on, or like a bleeding bull, 
returned against the Moor, and raising himself in 
the stirrups, threw his lance with the force and 
swiftness of an arrow, and with such certain 
aim, that it pierced the thigh of Abindarraez, and 
enteredJiisJirM^^J^lly — The latter, feeling him- 
self badly wounded, began to make so many 
leaps and curvettings that his master was obliged 
to dismount ; and Abindarraez, wounded as he 
was, braced on his good shield, and, unsheathing 
his scimitar, awaited the approach of his adver- 
sary. Garcia, seeing him in this position, and 
not wishing to avail himself of any advantage, 
leaped likewise from his horse, and attacked him 
sword in hand, being well covered by his shield. 
The valour that both then displayed, the re. 
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pealed and severe blows that were given, and the 
fury with which that battle was fought, were the 
admiration and astonishment of (he spectators, 
and kept both Moors and Christians suspended 
between fear and hope. They saw sparks fly 
from the swords, and feathers, ornaments, and 
even pieces of armour flying through the air, so 
that in a short time the ground around the com- 
batants was strewed with them. Ahindarraes, 
enraged by the resistance which he had met with, 
and by the pain of the wound in his thigh, re- 
doubled his blows, thinking to confound his ad- 
versary by the quickness with which he gave 
them ; but Garcfa, seeing his object, determined 
to make a great effort, and perchance with one 
Wow to finish the battle. So grasping his sword 
with both hands, and concentrating all his 
strength, he brought down upon the head of the 
Hoor so fierce a blow that it divided his turban, 
and almost penetrated the helmet which he wore 
beneath it. The great force of the blow left Ab- 
indarraez almost deprived of sense, and obliged 
him to sustain himself on one knee, that he 
might not fell to the ground* When the Moon 
saw him thus they set up a cry of grief, at the 
aame time that the Christians broke out in vio- 
lent expressions of joy. 

Sure now of the victory, Garcia goes to his 
adversary, and laying hold of him with one hand, 
places the point of his sword at his breast with 
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Che other. " Surrender, Moor," he says to him, 
u yield thyself as conquered, or here thou diest 
at my hands." 

Abindarraez, who in the mean time had recov- 
ered his senses, replies, " Strike, Christian ! I no 
longer desire life." 

Garcfa was undecided and hesitating whether 
to give the fatal blow, when there sounded in his 
ears a sharp and piteous shriek ; he turned his 
head, and beheld Zayda, who, weeping and in 
despair, threw herself between him and the con- 
quered Abindarraez. " Invincible Christian ! 
generous knight !" cried she, " withhold your arm, 
and do not, by the death of my husband, tarnish 
the glory you have this day obtained. Grant me 
the favour of his life, and I will beseech Heaven 
to preserve yours, and to load you with happi- 
ness. I, in the name of Abindarraez, and of the 
Moors who are present, deliver up the castle to 
you." 

" And I, beautiful Zayda," said Garcfa, " grant 
with pleasure your request. I will spare the life 
of Abindarraez, and restore him to liberty ; for I 
would by no means deprive you of the happiness 
of possessing so noble a. husband." 

They then both hastened to the assistance of 
Abindarraez, and enabled him to place himself 
on his feet ; for, owing to the blood he had lost, 
he had not strength enough to do it himself. 
Supported by Zayda and Garcfa, the alcaide 
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turned to his soldiers, and addressed a few words 
to them, reminding them of the conditions of the 
combat, and the promise he had made to fulfil 
them ; wherefore he commanded them to depart, 
and return to Saragoza, where they should inform 
the king of his misfortune, and that he was re- 
maining in Garpio with the Christians until he 
should recover of his wounds. 

The soldiers obeyed their beloved alcaide with- 
out murmuring, and silent and sad they departed, 
leaving the castle of Garpio in the power of their 
Christian conquerors. 

The solicitous care of Garcfa and Zayda re* 
Stored Abindarraez in a few days to his former 
health and strength, and placed him in a condi- 
tion to avail himself of the liberty which the con- 
queror had granted to him and his bride, but he 
preferred to remain in the castle. The noble 
conduct of Garcfa had consoled the Moor, in a 
great measure, for the loss of his castle, and alle- 
viated the pain which his vanquishment could 
not but cause him. Yielding to the impulse of 
his gratitude, he offered to Garcfa to contract with 
him an eternal friendship, and his offer having 
been joyfully received, he proceeded to give a 
proof of the sincerity of his feelings by communi- 
cating to him an exceedingly interesting piece of 
news. Taking him aside, he revealed to him 
that a dark conspiracy threatened the sovereign 
of Leon. 
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"A principal knight of the court of Don Alfonso," 
said Abindarraez, " has taken a part in this per- 
fidy, and solicits my co-operation in order to 
carry it into effect; but I, far from favouring 
such base designs, have not as yet even deigned 
him an answer." 

" What do I hear 1" exclaimed Garcia, " a con- 
spiracy ! Oh, my friend, discover to me this pro- 
ject in all its circumstances and particulars, and 
tell me the name of the traitor." 

" That I cannot," replied Abindarraez, " but all 
the rest I will tell you," and he went on — 

But before going on any farther, let us retrace 
our steps a little, and see wh$t was doing meai}«t 
while at the court of Leon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

While Alfonso the Chaste reigned in Spain, 
the imperial sceptre was wielded in France by the 
celebrated Charles, generally known by the name 
of Charlemagne. This prince, by his wisdom, 
the valour of his soldiers, and the concurrence 
of a variety of happy circumstances, was so won- 
derfully prosperous that he seemed to have at- 
tained to the summit of human greatness. Victory 
faithfully followed his banners, and success accom- 
panied him in all his undertakings. His warlike 
knights had filled the world with their prowess 
and triumphs ; and the fame of the twelve peers, 
the Roldans and the Oliveros, which has been 
handed down to this day in various traditions 
and romances, was then the envy of the rest of 
the world. 

The power and fortunate condition of Charle- 
magne had attracted the attention of the Spanish 
monarch, who was now advancing in years and 
was without any direct succession ; and Alfonso, 
anticipating the dangers which, after his death, 
would beset the kingdom of Leon, surrounded on 
all sides by powerful enemies, had wished to 
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leave his states in the hands of a vigorous prince, 
capable of defending them, and who would be 
able to preserve the independence of that part of 
Spain. With this thought, but without sufficient 
reflection, he had sent his ambassadors to the 
French emperor, offering him the succession to 
the crown of Leon, and addressing him with the 
title of heir. 

Don Alfonso had hardly received news of a 
favourable reception of his offer by Charlemagne, 
when the consequences of the measure began to 
be felt. The grandees and nobles of the king- 
dom protested loudly against a step which sub- 
jected them to the dominion of a stranger ; and 
some, carrying their discontent to the last extreme, 
raised the standard of rebellion* At the head of 
these was Don Bueso, who, having collected on 
his side some Moorish captains, went on com- 
mitting the greatest excesses throughout the fertile 
plains of the Rioja. On the other hand, Alman- 
zor, King of Toledo, and Marsilio, King of Sara- 
goza, animated by the dissensions among the 
Christians, threatened an invasion. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Christian king suffered the 
greatest inquietude, and revolved in his mind the 
means of escaping from the difficulties which 
surrounded him without calling in the aid of 
Charlemagne, for he already regretted the en- 
gagement he had contracted with that prince. 
Then it was that he missed that Count of Sal- 
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dana whom, for a secret offence, he had punished 
in a manner so mysterious that no one knew 
what his fete had been. Then, too, he felt the 
wrong he had done to his other faithful servant, 
the Count Fernan Ramirez, whom with too little 
reflection he had condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment. Both of these had been at one time the 
most firm supports of the state, and serving it 
with arms in war, and with counsels in peace, 
had shown that they possessed heads to devise 
and arms to execute, whenever occasion re- 
quired. 

But in order to determine what would most 
conduce to the interest of the state, Don Alfonso 
resolved at last to assemble a council of the no- 
bility, and appointed for the place of meeting the 
town of San Esteban de Gormaz, on the banks 
of the Duero. 

Don Bueso, who was informed of this resolu- 
tion, and who had no reason to doubt that the 
intention of the king was to accede to the general 
wish of his people, should, as it would seem, have 
abandoned his criminal career, and have returned 
to his allegiance to his sovereign. But instead 
of so doing, he seized this opportunity to put in 
execution other and very different projects with 
which his ambition had inspired him. He had 
tasted the sweets of power and authority. H0 
saw himself sustained by a numerous party, and 
was reluctant to strip himself of the power he 

c2 
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had acquired and the consideration he enjoyed. 
It seemed to him that the price of his submission 
ought to be at least an independent establishment, 
and the title of count in the land which he ruled. 
But to ensure this event, it was necessary to ne- 
gotiate with arms in hand, and to reduce the king 
to the necessity of yielding to any conditions he 
might propose. Filled with these thoughts, Don 
Bueso was perplexed and sad, and was almost in 
despair of seeing his wishes realized, when he 
seemed to find, in the resolution the king had 
taken of going to San Esteban de Gormaz, a 
means to facilitate his projects. 

Meanwhile, Don Alfonso, accompanied by Al- 
var Fanez and some others of his court, and 
escorted by a guard, small indeed, but composed 
of veteran soldiers of tried valour, departed from 
the capital to go to San Esteban, where . the as- 
sembly was to be. Having arrived at the Pisu- 
erga, he followed for some leagues the course of 
the river, till he came to Palencia, which city he 
left on his right, and pursued his way in the di- 
rection of Penaranda, where he proposed to rest 
-before he arrived at the end of his journey. 

One evening, when the sun was just setting, 
the king with his retinue arrived in the vicinity 
of this town. The road led them from hill to 
hill with winding course, till they came to a 
mountain, rocky and perilous, and where at every 
step there appeared deep ravines and frightful 
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precipices. Ascending gradually, they came at 
last to the summit of the mountain, from whence 
they beheld a pleasant valley, on whose verdant 
bosom might be seen abundant harvests, and nu- 
merous flocks and herds* Through the middle 
of the valley flows the deep Duero, whose crystal 
waters reflected the last rays of the setting sun. 
On its banks might be seen the white cottages of 
Penaranda, and nearer, at the foot of the moon* 
tain, an ancient edifice of Gothic architecture, of 
sombre and venerable aspect, rears its head. Its 
walls, covered in many parts with ivy, and black- 
ened and defaced by the action of the elements, 
indicated the lapse of many years since its foun- 
dation, while its high and imposing towers, 
crowned with crosses, denoted the religious char- 
acter of its inmates. It was, in fact, a convent 
of nuns, consecrated to Our Lady of the Moun- 
tain ; and the king, having, proposed to make 
there a short stay, directed thither his steps. 

Here Alvar Fanez suggested that it would be 
proper to send a messenger on before, to announce 
their approach to the monastery, and offered to 
do this • little service in his own person. Having 
obtained the consent of the king, he spurred on 
his horse, and was soon out of sight. 

Meanwhile, the royal train pursued their 
march ; but they had hardly begun to descend 
into the valley, when they heard from both sides 
of the road a shouting and terrible clamour ; and 
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there issued from among the rocks and bushes a 
multitude of armed men, who soon attacked the 
escort of the king, with so much fury that it 
seemed impossible to resist them. So sudden an 
attack produced in those valiant souls a moment- 
ary terror, and at first put the soldiers into confu- 
sion. But they soon returned to their duty, and, 
animated by the example of the knights who 
came with them, they formed a circle about the 
king, and courageously presented their breasts to 
the enemy. Thus they sustained for some time 
an unequal combat, drenching the ground with 
their blood, and falling one after another, till they 
were reduced to such extremity, that they could 
not defend themselves with their arms, nor save 
themselves by flight. 

Such and so desperate was the situation of 
Don Alfonso, who was fighting hand to hand with 
the chief of the traitors, when a cloud of dust 
was seen to arise on the top of the mountain, and. 
a moment after a squadron of horse appeared, 
hastening in full speed, as it seemed, to his assist- 
ance. They were about fifty horsemen who 
made their appearance at this moment. At their 
head rode a young warrior in azure arms, who, 
pressing on to the fight, shouted, " Long live the 
king ! Death to the traitors !" Taking courage 
at these words, the king called out to his soldiers 
to redouble their efforts, and he himself set them 
so effectual an example, that he left dead at his 
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feet him with whom he was fighting. Then the 
horsemen came up to his assistance, and rushed 
upon the traitors, who, seeing themselves without 
a head, and finding, they had lost their former ad- 
vantage, betook themselves to a precipitate flight, 
and returned to hide themselves among the crags, 
leaving some of their number dead upon the 
field. 

Liberated from this danger, Don Alfonso has- 
tened to manifest his gratitude to the knight who 
had arrived so opportunely to his rescue. But 
what was his surprise and satisfaction when in 
him he recognised — Garcia I the same who, on 
another occasion, had rendered him a service no 
less important " Brave and admirable youth P 
said the king, " your valour proves your nobility, 
and your singular merits I have not the power to 
reward sufficiently. But come with me to yonder 
temple; there I am resolved to gird on your 
sword, and to arm you knight ; for it is the least 
reward I can offer you." 

" Sire," said Garcia, " I am your subject ; and 
from this day I consecrate to your service my 
will and my existence." 

With this they set out together in the direction 
of the convent ; but first, the king commanded 
some of his train to examine the dead bodies that 
lay upon the field, not doubting that he should 
thus trace the origin of the treason, and discover 
its authors. The soldiers did so, and beginning 
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with him whom Don Alfonso had slain, they 
raised his visor, and all saw with astonishment 
the face of Don Bueso, the same who, as has 
been said, had raised a revolt in the kingdom, 
with the faction which he headed. 
' This ambitious knight, informed of the day on 
which Don Alfonso was to set out for San Esteban, 
had taken his measures with precaution and care 
to attack him on the road, and possess himself of 
his person ; he had entered, in fact, into negotia- 
tions with one of the principal knights of the court, 
who, on his part, and at the request of the other, 
had solicited the co-operation of Abindarraez, 
whose castle in case of need might serve them as 
a refuge. Stationing himself in the pass of the 
mountain with a much superior force to that which 
accompanied the king, he doubted not that he 
could put in execution the project he had formed. 
But the happy arrival of Garcia disconcerted his 
plans, and brought upon himself the disastrous 
end that we have just seen. His body remained 
there as food for the birds and beasts, while the 
royal escort advanced in the direction of the mon- 
astery. 

On the way the king asked Garcia to explain 
to him the cause of his having arrived at that 
disastrous spot at so critical a juncture. 

We must here relate what, in the last chapter, 
we left Abindarraez about to reveal to Garcfa 
concerning the object of this conspiracy, when it 
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was necessary to break off the discourse to treat 
of other matters* Suffice it to say, that the Moor 
discovered to Garcia the project of Don Bueso* 
and instructed him concerning the ambuscade 
that was placed in order to execute it on the 
mountain oyer which the king must necessarily 
pass. Garcia repeated the same to Don Alfonso, 
in reply to his question. And after relating his 
adventure with Abindarraez, the combat with 
him, and the capture of the castle of Garpio, he 
added, that, advised of the time and place at which 
this treason was to be executed, he had hastened 
to prevent its effects, taking the road immediately 
with the force he had, to join the king, which he 
congratulated himself that he had done so oppor- 
tunely and happily. 

With this they arrived at the monastery, where 
the prioress, at the head of her community, re- 
ceived the king with the most sincere demonstra- 
tion of love and respect Alvar Fanez also pre- 
sented himself to receive him, and, informed of 
the event which had just happened on the moun- 
tain, he seemed filled with wonder, reproached 
himself severely for having left the person of his 
sovereign, and showered upon the king his con- 
gratulations for having escaped from so great a 
danger. Even Garcia merited some praises from 
him, but he received them with all the indifference 
that the suspicious sincerity of him who made 
them deserved. 

c3 
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It being now too late to proceed to Penaranda, 
the king acceded to the entreaties of the prioress, 
that he would rest that night in the monastery, 
and when he retired to a dwelling independent 
of the cloisters which was prepared for him, he 
told Garcia to watch his arms that night, for on 
the following day he wished to arm him knight. 
, While he was speaking, Don Alfonso observed 
that the blood was breaking forth on Garcfa's 
arm, through the joints of his armour, and ran 
down over his fingers, moistening the ground. 
1 Asking him the cause, he learned with the greatest 
regret that his deliverer had been wounded. 

In fact, Garcia had, that evening, received a 
powerful blow on the arm, and had neglected to 
examine the wound, either because it seemed to 
him trifling, or because he had not time for it. 
But now the blood that he had lost and the 
pain that he felt made it indispensable that he 
should attend to it, and to this end the king 
ordered him to go to the sacristy. There pre- 
sented themselves to dress his wound, a nun, or 
a lady in the dress of one, accompanied by two 
or three others who attended on her, and who 
treated her with the greatest respect and distinc- 
tion ; from which Garcia inferred that she was a 
•person- of quality. This lady was considerably 
.beyond the prime of life, and her face, though it 
still retained marks of beauty, discovered the 
^traces made upon it by the lapse of years* The 
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seriousness and melancholy expression of her 
countenance indicated the existence of some secret 
sorrow, while from time to time a passing smile 
announced a benevolent and great mind. These 
circumstances, together with her noble air and 
majestic demeanour, fixed the attention of Garcia, 
who, in looking at her, felt for her a deep and 
unaccountable interest. Every thing being in 
readiness to apply the remedy, Garcia bared his 
arm, and the nun proceeded to wash it and to 
stanch the blood ; but she had hardly begun this 
kind action when her countenance changed, and, 
as if she saw something wonderful, she burst 
forth in an exclamation of surprise, heaved a 
deep sigh, and fell fainting into the hands of her 
assistants. 

They, having carried the apparently lifeless nun 
to her cell, returned to the assistance of the 
wounded man, whom they had left forming a 
thousand conjectures upon the cause of so sin- 
gular an event. But neither of them could give 
any explanation of it, and Garcia, seeing that he 
gained nothing by his questions, relapsed into 
silence, and restrained the curiosity which con- 
sumed him. 

The wound being now dressed, and not finding 
any reason for not following the commands of the 
king, he determined to watch his arms that night, 
and for this purpose he went to the chapel of the 
monastery, When there, he prostrated himself at 
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the foot of the altar, and worshipped in silence 
that eternal Power which, far from being confined 
within the walls of earthly temples, has heaven 
for a canopy and earth for a footstool. He then 
placed his arms against one of the many pillars 
that adorned and fortified the edifice, and delivered 
himself up to the reflections which a place so soli- 
tary and retired must naturally call forth. Look- 
ing around him, he contemplated with admiration 
and respect, by the dim light which a lamp 
afforded, that ancient fabric, constructed by hands 
which ages ago had fallen into dust. A row of 
gothic columns placed on either side of the nave 
of the church sustained the roof with dignity and 
simplicity, and presented a large view of pointed 
arches, which the architect had adorned with 
curious works of sculpture. Here and there his 
attention was called by the sumptuous sepulchral 
monuments of kings and warriors, while the 
storied marble of the pavement, and their epitaphs, 
offered a melancholy lesson on- the vanity of hu- 
man greatness. The rays of the moon with 
difficulty penetrated the painted glass of some 
windows and skylights, and mingling with the 
red light of the lamp, scattered over the church a 
confused light, which only served to make the 
darkness visible, and gave to every object a som- 
bre and venerable aspect. The sanctity and 
silence of the place added to the solemnity of the 
scene, inspiring in Garcia a fearful respect and a 
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holy awe, which led him to forget the world and 
its deceits, and extend his thoughts beyond the 
limits of this life. 

In this disposition of mind, Garcia was walking 
thoughtfully about the church, when he thought 
he saw in the other end of the nave a form which 
moved. Overcome with terror, he stopped to 
observe it, and followed it with his eyes till it 
disappeared in the shadows of the columns. 
Garcia endeavoured to persuade himself that it 
was an illusion of his senses; but a moment after 
the same object appeared again, and he could 
distinguish a figure clothed in black approaching 
him. Our hero recovered his courage, and wait- 
ing its approach, recognised the pallid and sor- 
rowful countenance of the nun who had fainted 
away in endeavouring to dress his wound in the 
sacristy. 

» " Knight," said the lady, " whoever you may 
be, do not wonder that a person of my condition 
should desire to speak with you, and do not give 
my conduct a wrong interpretation. A secret 
and powerful impulse, a mysterious power, has 
led me to seek you, that you may clear up certain 
doubts in which I am involved, and the solution 
of which will be, perhaps, very eafiy to you. You 
know the accident which happened to me a short 
time ago : a mark that I saw on your arm white 
I was dressing your wound was the cause of my 
astonishment and of the swoon which followed it." 
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« Lady," said Garcia, " it is true that my arm 
is marked naturally with a sword ; but I do not 
understand how so trivial a circumstance should 
have such singular effects." 

"Alas ! if I could explain myself! If shame 
would permit me to discover to you the reason 
of the interest you inspire in me ! But say, what 
is your name ? who is your father ?" 

Garcia answered this question by relating what 
he knew of himself; but the nun, fixing her eyes 
upon him, interrupted him, saying, "You de- 
ceive yourself. He is not your father; it is 
another who has given you existence, and I now 
see him vividly portrayed in your face. Oh, how 
many recollections does the sight of you awake ! 
how many hours of happiness, turned now into 
bitterness and repentance. But tell me, what do 
you know of your mother ?" .< 

Garcia, astonished, confused, and oppressed by 
a variety of inexplicable emotions, neither knew 
how to answer these questions, nor understood 
why they were put to him. But in reply to the 
last, in which she inquired concerning his mother, 
" Ah, lady," said he, " fate deprived me very early 
in life of the pleasures of maternal affection, but I 
preserve the memory of my mother in a precious 
pledge, which I esteem more than life, and which 
I must not show except on an extraordinary 
occasion." 

"What do you say!" exclaimed the nun, "a 
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pledge ! and in it the memory of your mother ! 
Let me see it, I beseech you, show me it in- 
stantly." And Garcia having handed to her the 
portrait which the old shepherd of Miduerna had 
delivered to him, at his departure for the court, 
the nun took it anxiously, and fixing her eyes 
upon it, remained lost in suspense and wonder, 
sighed deeply, and exclaimed, " Oh, compassionate 
Heaven ! now are my desires fulfilled ! for what 
need is there of more proofs ?" then turning to 
Garcia, she added, " Yes, this is your mother, 
and you are—" here her voice and her senses 
again failed her, and she would have fallen 
on the ground, had not Garcia hastened to her 
assistance. 

At this moment Garcia heard steps in the 
church, and turning his head, he saw the king, 
who was coming hastily towards him, and dis- 
played in his countenance the surprise at what 
he saw. Deceived by appearances, Don Alfonso 
let himself be carried away by his indignation. 
" Villain !" he cried, " is it thus you profane the 
sanctity of the temple ? Is it thus you trample 
on divine and human laws ? Fear you not my 
anger ? Do you think to outrage with impunity 
your God and your sovereign ?" 

Meanwhile the nun, who had returned to her 
recollection, endeavoured to appease the rage of 
the king, and besought him to listen to her, and 
hear the explanation of what he had seen ; but 
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Don Alfonso, unwilling to hear her, commanded 
her to retire ; and turning to Garcia, — " Wretch," 
said he, " leave me instantly ! fly ! and never 
show yourself in my presence more." 

Garcia, judging that, under such circumstances, 
it would be useless, and even dangerous, to at- 
tempt his defence, obeyed submissively, and re- 
tired, his heart plunged into an abyss of pain and 
confusion. 

It appeared that King Alfonso, reflecting upon 
the events of that day, and on the danger he had 
passed, had determined, before he retired to rest, 
to offer to the Omnipotent the tribute of his grati- 
tude; with which object he had gone to the 
chapel, where he entered just as the scene was 
passing which we have been describing. 

Garcia had hardly entered his chamber, when 
Alvar Fanez appeared, commanding him, in the 
name of the king, to depart immediately, and leave 
the kingdom of Leon. This blow, although it 
wounded, did not surprise Garcfa ; it seemed to 
him a natural consequence of what had passed, and 
although the order was rigorous, he wished not to 
defer its fulfilment an instant. He therefore put 
on his armour, mounted his good steed, and, 
wounded as he was, alone, and without knowing 
whither to direct his steps, set out to seek his 
fortune in other parts, leaving in the hands of 
God and the nun the justification of his inno- 
cence. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

The smiling dawn had not yet opened to the 
luminary of day the portals of the east, and na- 
ture remained enveloped in the shades of night, 
when Garcfa found himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from the monastery. Absorbed in his reflec- 
tions, he let his horse go his own pace, and rode on 
ruminating upon the events of his life, and the 
instability of his fortune. But yesterday the fa- 
vourite of a'prince, the envy of a court ; all the 
enchantments of military glory presented them- 
selves to his view, and the sweet hope of obtain- 
ing at some future day, by his merits, the reward 
of a love deeply rooted in his breast, animated 
and cheered him ; to-day he saw himself alone, 
without support, without protection, stopped short 
in the midst of his career, and prevented— a cir- 
cumstance which he felt more than all the rest — 
from aspiring to the hand of the object of his 
lorej which was the end of his hopes, and the 
aim of his most ardent desires. 

In this condition, what part must he take? 
Would it be best to return to the presence of Don 
AJfonso, to defend his right, and to vindicate his 
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honour 7 To this he inclined the more as the 
explanation of the late affair at the monastery- 
must follow as a necessary consequence ; but the 
respect due to the mandates of his sovereign pre- 
sented an insuperable obstacle. Should he go to 
offer his services to any foreign prince, as the 
King of Navarre, or the imperial Charlemagne ? 
The love of his country and the recollection of 
Edelfrida, joined with the hope of a change of 
fortune, opposed this design. Then what should 
he do ? In the midst of these doubts, he recol- 
lected the charge his father had given him when 
he left Miduerna, — if at any time he found him- 
self in any difficulty, to return to him, with the 
assurance that he should find in him a remedy for 
his evils, and a way to resist the caprices of for- 
tune. This way seemed to be the most advisable, 
and determining to follow it, he hastened to re- 
turn to his native valley, which road his horse 
had taken by a natural instinct. 

He journeyed on till he came to the fertile 
banks of the Esla, where its waters enter the 
valley of Miduerna. He continued his course 
along the valley, towards the mountain on whose 
side was the humble dwelling of the old Ruy 
Velasco, and as he passed along, many well- 
known scenes met his view, those mountains and 
meadows which in his boyish days had been the 
theatre of his exercises and sports. Here he re- 
membered to have fought with a bear, there he 
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had put to death a wolf, and farther on he discov- 
ered the very spot where his valour had saved 
the king from the fury of a wild boar. He 
passed on, and soon his father's cottage presented * 
itself to his view, and the gray rock that rose 
above it, and the old oak which overshadowed it. 
He arrives, sees his father, and throws himself 
into the arms of the old man, who embraces him 
with tears of joy. 

After lavishing upon each other those expres- 
sions of friendship and affection which the plea- 
sure of meeting again called forth, the young 
Velasco went on to inform his father of the rea- 
sons of his return, and related to him all that 
had happened from the time of his departure till 
the affair which took place in the monastery. 
When he came to this part of his narration, the 
old man interrupted him with marks of astonish- 
ment, and being to all appearance deeply moved. 
" What do you say !" he exclaimed ; u has a nun 
in the monastery of the Sierra discovered and 
recognised the mark that nature has placed on 
your arm V 

" It is the truth," replied his son. 

" And she changed countenance at seeing the 
portrait that I gave you V 

" Extremely." 

" And her name, you say, was Dona Jimena V 

" The king addressed her by thjiljiame. 1 ' 

What unexpected happiness !f added . th^^o w 
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man ; " what a fortunate encounter ! At length 
a happy chance has effected what I, in so many 
years, could not find means to bring about," 
Then turning to Garcia, who was listening to 
him with astonishment, he said to him, " The 
hour has now arrived for me to break the silence 
I have hitherto preserved upon matters of the 
greatest interest to you, and such as you ought 
not to be ignorant of. You preserve, perhaps, 
some recollection of a time anterior to your com- 
ing to these parts ? I do not know, however, for 
then you were a child hardly five years old." 

" I do so," replied his hearer ; " but it is so 
confused that it seems to me a dream." 

" Hear, then," said the old man, " the history 
of your birth, and the strange chances which 
brought you to be an inhabitant of these moun- 
tains, when your dwelling ought to be a palace." 

" I am listening," said Garcia ; and the old la- 
bourer went on in the following words : 

"About twenty years have elapsed since I 
came to establish myself in this retirement with 
the little that remained to me of the riches of 
former times. The king Don Alfonso, the same 
who now governs the kingdom of Leon and 
Asturias, had at that period a sister, beautiful as 
it is possible to conceive, and endowed with as 
many virtues as . Heaven could combine in one 
person. He had also a vassal, whose valour was 
the defence of the country, and his sword the 
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terror of the enemy. The first of these was called 

» 

Dona Jimena, the same whom you saw in the con- 
vent of the mountain, and the other Don Sancho 
Diaz, Count of Saldana. It seemed as if nature 
had formed them for each other ; for heakme was 
worthy of the infanta, and she alone had suffi- 
cient attractions to deserve the count. The fre- 
quency with which they saw each other in the 
palace gave birth to an affection, which at the 
same time took possession of both of them, and 
which soon grew into a violent passion. The 
count persisted in his love, which was returned 
with ardour, and he obtained many favours ; for 
love, which knows no distinction of rank, makes 
every thing equal, every thing easy. 

" Hardly had a year passed since this correspond- 
ence between the count and Dona Jimena com- 
menced, of which I alone knew (for my friend- 
ship with him had induced him to make a confi- 
dant of me), when the event happened which 
obliged me to seek an asylum in these mountains. 
After that time the two lovers continued to enjoy, 
for four years more, uninterrupted happiness ; but 
at last, fortune, envious of their enjoyment, came 
to disturb the sweet peace in which they lived. 
A traitor in whom they had confided betrayed 
them to the king, and discovered the secret of 
their love. The infanta was shut up in a con- 
vent, which, as it seems, was that of the Sierra, 
where the king was detained, and where hap- 
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pened to you the event you have just related ; 
the count took to flight, but was overtaken not 
far from this place. 

" Meanwhile, I was living here, occupied in the 
cultivation of this small farm, and in the care of 
my flocks, endeavouring by these means to re* 
store quiet to my heart, which was lacerated by 
the most sad recollections. One evening, being 
seated at the door of this cottage, I saw coming 
towards me a well-mounted horseman, who did 
not cease to lash the flanks of his horse, so great 
was his haste. When he came near I recognised 
my dear friend the Count of Saldana. He had 
in his arms a child, whom he delivered to me 
hastily, saying, 'In the name of friendship, 
good count, (for you must kn6w that I am the 
Count Fernan Ramirez, although known here 
only as Ruy Yelasco the labourer), in the name 
of friendship, I entreat you to take care of this 
little creature, and conceal him where those who 
are pursuing me may not see him. You know 
of my loves with Dona Jimena : this is the fruit 
of them ! this is my son, his name is Bernardo. 
Adieu, and may Heaven some day reward your 
kindness.' This said, he pursued his flight, with 
all the speed with which the weariness of his 
horse would permit, and disappeared from my 
eyes, which were never to behold him again ; but 
you remained with me, for you were that child, 
you were that Bernardo, son of the Count of 
Saldana." 
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" Of the Count of Saldafia !" exclaimed Ber- 
nardo, " of him whose fame and prowess resound 
throughout the world !" 

" The same," replied Fernan Ramirez, " and of 
the Infanta Dona Jimena, to whose arms Provi- 
dence conducted you when it led you to the mon- 
astery of the Sierra. The description you have 
given, me of this lady, her perturbation at the 
discovery of the mark you have on your arm, 
and the name of Jimena which the king gave her, 
all persuade me that it was the infanta whom 
you saw. Her having recognised her portrait on 
this medal, which you wore on your neck when 
you was delivered to my care, is another circum- 
stance which confirms this truth. Observe well 
this portrait ; what dignity and grace in all the 
features, what expression and gravity in her eye, 
and how well combined in her countenance the 
beauty of Venus, the majesty of Juno, and the 
modesty of Minerva* Judge now if the lady you 
saw was the infanta." 

" Yes, there can be no doubt it was," said Ber- 
nardo ; " and although there do not now exist in 
the original the youthful graces which shine in 
the copy, still there remains a strict resemblance. 
Since this is so, I must then no longer give you 
the dear title of father T 

" Congratulate yourself" said the Count Fernan 
Ramirez, "that you have found other parents 
more illustrious ; and permit me to address you 
with the title of Infante of Castilla." 
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" Ah, count," said Bernardo, " believe me, that 
in ceasing to consider myself your son, I feel a 
pain which is not diminished by the pleasure I 
experience in the nobility I this day gain. But 
tell me, did the princess know that I was living 
in this place ? and if she did, how has she lived 
so long forgetful of her son V 

" She did not know," replied Fernan Ramirez ; 
" for when the count fled with you, he himself 
was ignorant where he should conceal you, and 
after he had left you with me it was not possible 
for him to inform Dona Jimena of it, for a few 
hours after, and not very far from this place, he 
fell into the power of the king, who was pursuing 
him. Shut up in a convent and deprived of 
communication with those without, still less could 
the infanta find any means to ascertain your 
abode, so that she had no certain information 
even of your existence." 

" And could not you inform her of it ?" said 
Bernardo. 

" No," replied Fernan Ramirez, " because of the 
great difficulties which opposed it In the first 
place, in discovering you to yourself I was afraid 
of discovering myself, which would perhaps have 
cost me my life ; and in the second place, the 
king, informed of your birth, would be anxious to 
have you in his power, from the fear that you 
might some day pretend to the crown, in virtue 
of your blood ; I trembled for you if your asylum 
should be discovered. On this account, and be* 
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cause I feared some indiscretion on your part) 
which might lead to a compromise between you, 
I hesitated till now to reveal to you the secret of 
your birth, and enjoined upon you so much re- 
serve in showing the portrait of the infanta your 
mother." 

" Only one thing remains for me to know," 
said Bernardo ; "does the count live ? does he re- 
member his son ?" 

"With regard to the count," said Fernan 
Ramirez, " I have not been able to ascertain any 
thing | his fate, after his arrest, seems enveloped 
in mystery." 

" How many wonders in one day, 9 ' said Ber- 
nardo, " and before I can do credit to the illus- 
trious name I have inherited, and deserve to be 
acknowledged by the king, and obtain his pardon 
for my father, if he yet exists, what labours must 
I pass through ! But pardon me, count, if my 
curiosity is not yet satisfied. You have spoken 
of misfortunes which obliged you to seek this re- 
tirement, and of the friendship you had with the 
Count of Saldaaa. This, and the change you 
have Unlay made in your name, joined with the 
interest I take in all your affairs, force me to ask 
from you a relation of the events of your life." 

The Count Fernan Ramirez, who only wanted 
an opportunity to gratify Bernardo, whom be 
loved tenderly, began, as follows, the relation of 
his life and misfortunes. 

D 
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bestow- it upon my rival ; he began to conceal 
from me his secrets, and finished by yielding 
himself wholly to the government of Alvar Fanez. 
Under these circumstances, this false friend was 
accustomed to make use of expressions of regret 
towards me, which would have deceived the most 
cunning: { Count, the favour with which the 
prince distinguishes me, far from gratifying, fills 
me with affliction, since I see you deprived of 
that which you used to enjoy.' — c It matters not,' 
I replied, ( let justice be done ; if this end be 
attained, the hand which dispenses it ought to be 
indifferent to us.' 

" We were at that time at war with France, 
and a general whom I had sent to the frontier to 
defend one of the most important passes of the 
Pyrenees had just committed treason against the 
king and myself, by giving entrance at that point 
to a hostile army, led by one of the best generals 
of the Emperor Charlemagne. Alvar Faiiez, who 
desired my ruin alone, thought that this was the 
most convenient occasion to effect it. Counter- 
feiting, my handwriting with the most rigorous 
exactness, he forged a correspondence between 
the French general and myself, from which it 
appeared that there should be opened to him the 
passage of the frontier by the general I had ap- 
pointed, who also was supposed to be privy to 
this. He himself, with the forces under his com- 
mand, was to unite himself to the enemy, and 
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tiiarch with them to the capital, the delivery 
of which I was prepared to make. This done, 
he threw himself at the feet of the long, revealed 
to him all the pretended conspiracy, and showed 
the supposed letters in proof of my guilt As in 
fact the French had passed the Pyrenees as has 
been related, this circumstance gare a greater 
appearance of truth to the accusation against me, 
and the king, without hearing my defence, or even 
admitting me to his presence, commanded me to 
be seized and confined in a tower. 

" Don Bueso came there to see me ; he seemed 
to pity my misfortune ; and, vacillating between 
the knowledge he had of my virtue and the ap- 
parent undeniableness of the proofs against me, 
seemed uncertain what he ought to believe. 
Affecting at last to be convinced of my innocence, 
he left me, promising to speak to the prince in my 
behalf and to do all that was possible to discover 
the authors of the libel. It is true that he pre- 
sented himself to the king, and endeavoured to 
incline him to clemency, but with little earnest- 
ness, and taking care that the king should under- 
stand that his intercession did not arise from a 
conviction of my innocence, but from pity for my 
fate, and gratitude towards the man to whom he 
owed his fortune. At this the king was more 
convinced than ever of my guilt, and determined 
to punish me with death. My sentence was al- 
ready pronounced, atid the day was approaching 
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which must be the last of my life, when the at 
caide who guarded me, either well persuaded that 
I was the victim of a calumny, or pitying the 
cruel lot that awaited me, offered to assist me in 
flight. I accepted joyfully this offer, not so much 
through fear of death as from the hope of some 
day vindicating my honour ; and one dark night 
I was let out of prison by the alcaide, and thus 
recovered my liberty. ~ • 

" As I was flying from that terrible place, I re- 
membered my wife, and fearing lest the anger of 
the king should fall upon her when he knew of 
my escape, I determined to take her with me. I 
went to my house, awoke her, and making her 
dress herself hastily, we set out without losing a 
moment, journeying by night, alone, on foot, and 
exposed to all the rigour of the elements. The 
dawn of day found us in the thickest part of the 
mountains which surround the capital. My wife 
was pregnant, and was of a delicate constitution; 
the fatigues of that n%ht had deprived her of her 
little strength, and she perceived herself so worn 
out that she could hardly sustain herself. In 
this condition the pains of child-birth came upon 
her, and she gave to the world a daughter, with 
no other assistance than I could afford, with no 
bed but the dry grass of the mountain, and with 
no remedies but the pure water which distilled 
from a neighbouring rock. 

" I now found my wife so weak and faint that 
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I trembled for her life. Her dangerous situation 
demanded assistance without delay ; but to whom 
should I hasten, or where could I carry her? 
In this emergency, as I turned my eyes anxiously, 
around, I discovered not far distant a hermitage ; 
I ran towards it, called the hermit, and returned 
with him to remove my two beloved charges, and 
to place them in that asylum which Heaven 
seemed to have prepared for me. But, oh day 
of grief ! on returning to the place where I had 
left my wife, 1 spoke to her, and she did not an- 
swer me ; I took her hand, and found it inflexible 
and cold : death had taken away from me this trea- 
sure, and, in the short space of my absence, my be- 
loved wife had yielded up her soul to her Creator. 
Horror and desperation took possession of my 
breast at this sight. Grief deprived me of my 
senses, and, in a moment of phrensy, I wished to 
throw myself over a precipice, to be with her in 
eternity. But the admonitions of the hermit, and 
the sight of that innocen^ fruit of irfy love, full 
of life and health, which lay still in the arms of 
its dead mother, and which stretched out its little 
hands to me, as if to implore my protection, de- 
tained and disarmed me. Taking up the little 
creature, which was a beautiful girl, I delivered it, 
rolled up in my cloak, to the hermit, took in my 
arms my dead wife, and leaving that terrible spot, 
we went on to the hermitage. There, at the foot 
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of his humble altar, we placed the corpse, in ordei 
to fulfil in due time the sad duty of giving it burial, 
for now the care which occupied me most was to 
supply my tender child with the nourishment 
tnd assistance indispensable to infancy. 

" Recollecting that the village of Mansilla was 
close by, where I had some property, I went there 
with my child, to place her with a peasant who 
was a dependant of my house. When I arrived 
at the cottage I found that he had just died, and 
had left his wife Anarda with a child a few 
months old. The natural compassion of the 
woman, or perhaps the gold which I gave her, 
induced her to take charge of the infancy of my 
babe. Having attained this object, and telling 
her I would return and inform m yself concerning 
the precious deposite as soon as circumstances 
would permit, I set out and retraced my steps 
to the dwelling of the hermit, where, with the 
aid of this religious man, I disposed of the re- 
mains of my wife with all decency, committing 
her body to the earth, her soul to its Creator* 

" This sad duty fulfilled, the hermit endeav- 
oured to alleviate, with consoling words, the grief 
that he saw marked upon my countenance. 
When he was speaking to me, he turned his eyes 
often upon the statue of a woman which stood 
in the hermitage, and on looking at it the tears 
rose to his eyes. I soon perceived that the hermit 
suffered under some secret grief: the causes of 
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which, from delicacy, I forbore to ask him. But 
he, seeing that he had excited my curiosity, en- 
deavoured to satisfy it, and pointing to the statue 
he said, ( That stone, carved by my own hands, 
represents a woman whom I once loved to the 
same extreme that you loved your wife.' And 
saying this, he proceeded to relate to me the events 
of his life. But as the relation of them," continued 
the Count Fernan Ramirez, "must be destitute of 
interest to you—" 

"Nevertheless," said Bernardo, "give me, if 
you please, this narration, for you have excited 
in me a desire to hear it" . . 

" I will do so,' 1 replied the count, " since you 
desire it. In nearly the following words, then, 
did the hermit give me the history of his life." 

d3 
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CHAPTER IX 

"My name is Rodrigo Arias de Mendoaa, and 
the city of Zamora counted me, not long sinee, 
among the number of her most illustrious sons. 
Surrounded by friends, full of consideration, and 
living in the bosom of my oountry, where I en- 
1 joyed a rich estate, all that was wanting to my 
perfect enjoyment was to prove the joys of the 
married state, and even this happiness I was not 
long in realizing. Among the dames of Zamora 
there was one who exceeded all the rest in beauty, 
and who seemed as discreet as she was beautiful. 
I devoted myself to her and made myself accept- 
able, and at the foot of the altar received with 
her hand the reward of my passion. In these 
circumstances, I seemed to have arrived at the 
greatest felicity that is attainable by man in this 
life. But Heaven does not grant to mortals to be 
always happy, and prosperity as well as adversity 
has its appointed end. 

" Hardly was I in possession of Elvira (for this 
.^as the name of my wife), when the trump of 
^ar sounded, and I was obliged to tear myself 
**°**i her arms to hasten to the field of honour. 
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where my sovereign called me. A Moorish 
officer, who served the King of Toledo, breaking 
the league that existed between that monarch and 
Don Alfonso, had made an inroad upon the fron- 
tier of Galicia, and was scattering through the 
towns in that quarter devastation and death. 
Having collected all the forces I could muster, I 
marched with other captains to meet the enemy, 
whom we found in possession of a small town on 
the banks of the Orbigo. The siege of the place 
was begun with activity, but the Moors defended 
it with vigour, and the force we had not seeming 
sufficient to oblige them to surrender, we deter- 
mined to send to the king to ask of him a rein- 
forcement. This trust was confided to Gonzalo 
de Benavides, my intimate friend, who enjoyed 
all my confidence. 

"Benavides was a youth of very handsome 
appearance, of a jovial and frank character, who 
in conversation expressed himself with such fa- 
cility and grace that every one who heard him 
hung upon his lips. With some virtues he pos- 
sessed many vices ; but these he knew how to 
conceal with such art, ot else showed them under 
so plausible an aspect, that they were either not 
discovered or very readily pardoned. In short, 
he was a consummate libertine, without any one 
suspecting that he was more than a gay and dis- 
sipated young man. 
" The night before his departure for the court, 
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which was then held in Zamora, Benavides came 
with others of my comrades to sup with me in 
my tent ; and after drinking and talking till they 
had almost exhausted both the liquors and the 
conversation, the latter at last happened to turn 
upon the character of women. This subject was 
no sooner touched upon than it reanimated the 
spirits of all, and every one had so much to say 
that he seemed to himself a model of eloquence. 
One accused the sex of frailty and inconstancy, 
and of being the enemy of our quiet ; another 
defended it, affirming that they constituted the 
delight of men. One was pleased to bring into 
view all their defects, and another to enumerate 
the pleasures that their society affords us. 

" To all this I was sileiit, but at last I was 
obliged to yield to their entreaties, that I would 
give them my opinion, and I said, * Gentlemen, I 
can say much in favour of women, and much 
against them ; but let generosity prevail, and let 
us allow that they have more good than evil. 
Far from speaking with levity of woman, we 
ought to esteem her, because we are born of her, 
and nursed in her bosom. She is the ornament 
of society, the consoling balm that heals the 
wounds of the soul, an£ one of the most precious 
gifts that Heaven has made to mortals. 9 

" ( Bravo !' exclaimed Benavides, ' it is evident 
that you consider yourself favoured in this par* 
tvmlar.' 
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<( * It is true,' I replied ; ' for I possess a wife as 
virtuous as she is beautiful, and idiom I esteem 
more than all the treasures contained in the bosom 
of the earth. 1 

" ' Guard her then,' said Benavides, ( and do 
not give her opportunities to endanger the pres- 
ervation of your honour. Virtue has its limits 
in all women ; all have their price ; and she who 
does not yield to a private man will, perhaps, to 
a prince. She who despises gifts and gold does 
not know how to resist the magic of adulation. 
Facts confirm this, and the experience of ages 
teaches it.' 

" ' It teaches also,' said I, ' that there are those 
whose virtue is proof against all temptation, and 
to this class belongs my Elvira ; and since it is 
so, I am in no fear for my honour.' 

" ' It may be that you are in the right,' he con- 
tinued ; ' but although ber virtue exceeded that 
of other women as the brilliancy of this diamond,' 
pointing to one which I wore on my hand, 'ex- 
ceeds that of the crystal, I would not believe her 
inaccessible/ 

" l Benavides,' said I, 'we have had enough 
of this ; your words are offensive to me.' 

" ( Give me opportunity and time,' he replied, 
'and I will convince you that they are true. 
To-morrow I set out for Zamora; give me a 
chance to see Elvira ; and if, at my return, I do 
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not bring you the surrender of this fortress which 
you consider impregnable, I will forfeit ten thou- 
sand ducats, which I stake against this diamond.' 

" c That your presumption may be punished,' 
said I, ' first by a repulse, and then by the edge 
of this sword, I admit your proposal. And be it 
understood that, if you fail in your intent, our 
friendship is at an end : if you succeed and prove 
it to me, the jewel shall be yours, and I will not 
be one who will quarrel about a woman unwor- 
thy of my affection.' 

" In vain our friends endeavoured to prevent 
us from so mad a design. The more they said 
the more confidence Benavides showed in the 
result of his undertaking, and I, pushed on by 
the dictates of my self-love, ratified all I had said, 
and consented to that unjust test. He set out for 
the court, with letters that I gave him for my 
wife, recommending him as one of my best 
friends. He performed the business that he had 
with the king, and before the reinforcement he 
asked had arrived, he had returned to the camp. 

" During the few days that he had been absent, 
only one thought occupied my mind, — Elvira 
and my honour. My heart, fluctuating between 
fear and hope, enjoyed not a moment's repose. 
I only looked forward to the hour that was to 
decide my fate. The short time in which Bena- 
vides had returned made me feel secure of my 
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triumph ; but when I saw him arrive with a joy- 
ful and open face, I was filled with dread. At 
last I got courage to speak to him, and, dissem- 
bling my agitation, asked him for news from the 
court. 

" ' Here are some letters for you,' said he ; ' and 
among the rest- some from Elvira.' 

" ' And how did she appear to you ?' said I 

«' Never saw a more beautiful lady,' he re- 
plied. 

" * Nor more modest,' I added. ' Come, confess 
that this diamond does not shine in your eyes as 
formerly, and that it has lost its attractions for 
you.' 

ut It has lost them indeed,' replied Benavidas* 
' for since then I have made myself master of 
another jewel of infinitely more value.' 
; " ' What jewel V I exclaimed; 
< u { The honour of Elvira.* 

" l Benavides,' said I, * jests are not for occa- 
sions like these ; remember, that from this day 
we must cease to be friends.' 

"'If so,' replied he, 'you must fail in your 
word to me. Did we not agree that I was to 
attempt the seduction of Elvira, and that if I car- 
ried through the enterprise, the diamond should be 
mine, and that our friendship should not change 
on account of a woman who was not worthy v of 
contention ? Know then that I have triumphed; 
that I have obtained an easy conquest." Fulfil 
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now your agreement! and let us be as good friends 
as ever. 1 

" l But what proofs have you ? what proofs T 
exclaimed I ;' tell me quickly, or prepare to leave 
your life as the price of this calumny.' 

" ( I will give them,' replied Benavides, ( and 
am certain that there will not need an oath to 
confirm them. I have them from her dressing- 
room : it is all covered with tapestry of silk and 
gold, on which is represented Cleopatra in a 
splendid barge, as when she went out to meet her 
lover Mark Antony, ploughing the clear waters 
of the Cydnus. The chimney-piece is orna- 
mented with curious labours of sculpture ; and 
there one may see the chaste Diana bathing 
herself with her nymphs, executed so beautifully 
that art seems to have exceeded nature. Then 
we come to the bedroom^ on the ceiling of which 
is painted, with the hand of a master, Apollo sur- 
rounded by the Muses, and on the front side are 
two silver cupids resting on their bows, and their 
fingers placed upon their mouths, seeming to im- 
pose silence.' 

" ' All this is not enough,' said I, ' nor does it 
convince me, for you might have learned all this 
from my servants*' 

"'But I will convince you, 1 added Benavides, 
<and see if you can reject this proof of my suc- 
cess/ Saying this, he took out a bracelet which 
I knew belonged to Elvira. 'This pledge you* 
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Elvira gave me ; and the flattering expressions 
with which she accompanied the gift added infi- 
nitely to its value.' 

" It was impossible to resist such clear proofs. 
I looked again at the bracelet, and could not dis- 
own it ; I lost my hopes entirely, and held my 
dishonour as consummated. But still seeking an 
escape from so intricate a labyrinth, it occurred 
to me that perhaps Elvira had lost the bracelet^ 
or delivered it to Benavides to give to me ; but 
my wife's letters said nothing of this, and despair 
returned to take possession of my breast. 

" In such an abyss of doubts, it occurred to me 
that I might disconcert my adversary by asking 
him for some mark that he had observed on the 
person of Elvira ; but he, without being in the 
least disturbed by this, offered to do it with so 
much joy and satisfaction that I was fully per- 
suaded of my dishonour, and, full of fury, I said 
to him, c Enough, enough ; now I would not be- 
lieve that what you say is not true, though you 
should deny it with an oath. Take your reward, 
imp of hell,' I added, throwing him the diamond ; 
' enjoy your execrable triumph, and the wrath of 
Heaven confound you and her.' 

" Leaving Benavides, and shutting myself up 
in my tent, I abandoned myself to the considera- 
tion of my dishonour. What a grievous change 
in a few days ! I, who not long since thought 
myself the happiest of mortals, now hated my ex- 
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istence. Elvira, whom but yesterday I loved with 
an affection bordering on idolatry, appeared now 
as my worst enemy. I felt a call for vengeance 
at the doors of my heart, and letting myself be 
carried away by my phrensy, I resolved that my 
wife should die. 

i "Among the soldiers under my command, 
there was one loaded with crime, a man without 
honour, without religion, and capable of the 
greatest wickedness. To him I intrusted the sat- 
isfaction of -my revenge, not wishing to take it 
myself, for I had made a resolution never to see 
Elvira more. After having filled his hands with 
gold, I gave him a letter and a poniard. ( Go,' 
said I, ' to Zamora, and deliver this letter to my 
wife ; in it I have directed her to go out in your 
company to join me. When you arrive with her 
at some solitary place favourable to my designs, 
let this dagger be the instrument of my vengeance. 
If you bring me sufficient proofs of the execution 
of this order, I will reward you with a liberality 
beyond your expectations.' 
! " The villain set out, and I had not courage 
to detain him, but I had hardly lost sight of him 
when I began to waver in my resolution. At 
one time it seemed to me possible that Elvira 
was innocent, and the bloody murder of which I 
was about to be the author shocked and con- 
founded me ; at another the proofs of her guilt 
rose up before me in all their vividness, and 
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fiury and indignation again assumed their power 
over me. Sometimes my love overcame my re- 
sentment, and then I would have given all the 
wealth of the world that my design should not 
be accomplished. Meanwhile that messenger of 
death was on his way towards his victim, and 
when repentance came it was too late for the 
remedy. 

" Heavens ! how can I tell you what ensued ? 
In a few days the odious minister of my vengeance 
returned (would to God I had never sent him), 
and presenting me with the garment of my wife, 
stained with blood, and pierced in many places by 
the dagger, he said, ' Your desires are fulfilled, 
Elvira exists no more ; here are the proofs. 
Give me now the reward of this service.' 

" I will not attempt to explain to you what I 
felt at that moment ; for it is more easy to imagine 
than to describe. In vain I wished to justify my 
conduct, and to banish remorse from my breast ; 
a terrible voice from within accused me inces- 
santly. I threw the assassin a purse, and com- 
manded him to fly from my presence ; mounted 
my horse, abandoned the army, and took the road 
without knowing whither I went. Having wan^ 
dered about for some days, I came to this her^ 
mitage, which was uninhabited. At the sight of 
it I conceived the idea of dedicating myself to 
the service of God, and of renouncing a world in 
which I had found nothing but ingratitude and 
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perfidy. I then turned my horse loose, and having 
provided myself with a convenient dress, I estab- 
lished myself in this dwelling. 

" I preserve to this day the memory of my 
adored Elvira. This statue, which represents 
her, is the work of my hands. In the midst of 
her guilt I still love her. Imagine what I should 
do if persuaded of her innocence ! How many 
times have I cursed the hour when I exposed her 
virtue to an unfair test ! But such is die condi- 
tion of man ; always tormented by deceitful de- 
sires, he runs in search of an imaginary happiness, 
when he is only able to find it real and true within 
himself; and when he thinks at last that he has 
attained to the good that he seeks, he encounters 
destruction, disappointment, and despair." 

" Such," said the Count Fernan Ramirez, « was 
the account the hermit gave me of his life and 
misfortunes." 

" Strange story !" said Bernardo, " a terrible 
lesson ! Heaven grant that if Elvira was calum- 
niated, her innocence may some day shine forth, 
and her calumniator receive the pluiishment he 
deserves. Meanwhile go on with your own 
story ; fot nothing which interests you can be 
indifferent to me." 

Fernan Ramirez, then taking up the thread of 
his discourse, spoke in this manner. 

" Having taken leave of the hermit, and fearing 
the persecution of the king, I determined to leave 
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his dominions ; and for this purposel travelled on 
to some distance, journeying by night, and hiding 
myself during the day. But my unwillingness 
to leave my country increased at every step. It 
seemed to me as if I was dragging after me a 
long chain that constantly drew me back ; and 
at last my regret at leaving that soil where rested 
the remains of my wife, and where was living 
my tender babe, prevailed over the fear of death, 
and detained me. Turning back, I came to this 
valley, where this little farm that I possess seemed 
to offer me, by its retired and hidden situation, a 
safe place of abode, and the means of subsistence, 
until my fortune changed for the better. In fact, 
I found it all that I desired, and. for the space of 
three years I passed a tranquil life, without being 
tormented by deceitful wishes or desire of foreign 
good. To this was added the sweet satisfaction 
of knowing that my child was living, for means 
were not wanting by which from time to time I 
informed myself of her health. In fine, I thought 
I had drained the bitter cup of my misfortunes ; 
but how was I deceived ! Many days had passed 
without my receiving any news of my daughter. 
A vague and sad presentiment took possession of 
my soul, and in the midst of these doubts I de- 
termined to go to Mansilla, without caring for 
the danger to which such a step would expose 
me. I went thither, presented myself to the 
peasant, and claimed the dear object of my anx- 
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ietiea. Anaida, disturbed, confused, and weep- 
ing, told me that my child was no more ; and 
pointing to heaven, she added, ' Yonder is its 
dwelling now.' 

"Such an unexpected blow almost kindled 
anew in my soul the flames of despair. But 
calling religion and philosophy to my aid, I re- 
signed myself to the will of Heaven, and turned 
my steps sadly towards Miduerna. 

" A few days after, Providence, to compensate 
without doubt for this loss, conducted you to my 
arms in the manner which you know. 

" This is my history. From it you will learn 
that the life of man is but a mixture of good and 
iH y in which much virtue is necessary to enable 
you to enjoy the first, and no little wisdom in 
order to resist the last." 

Thus ended the Count Fernan Ramirez, leaving 
Bernardo in suspense and thought, of whom we 
must now take our leave, in order to treat of other 
matters relating to this history. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The greater part of the nobles and prelates 
who were to compose the convention called by 
the king at San Esteban de Gormaz were already 
assembled when Don Alfonso arrived. There 
were assembled many of the most illustrious 
nobles of Spain, the representatives of the ancient 
houses of Lemos and Sarria, of Miranda and 
Castro ; the Mendozas, the Sarmientos, and the 
Yelascos ; in short, the flower of the chivalry of 
Castile, and the best of the mountainous region 
of Asturias. In company with them came a great 
number of cavaliers, their relations and vassals, 
and a host of pages and servants in splendid arms 
and liveries. All being now ready to hold the 
assembly, the king went to the " Casa Consisto- 
rial," or hall of justice of the town, accompanied 
by his court, and opened the session in the midst 
of a numerous concourse, addressing the follow- 
ing words to the nobility who surrounded him. 

" Nobles, prelates, and knights, my faithful and 
beloved vassals and friends, — The interest of the 
country and the honour of my crown this day 
require your counsels, and invoke the light of 
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your wisdom. You already know, that, finding 
myself without an heir, I have called to the suc- 
cession of my throne Charlemagne, Emperor of 
France, and offered him, at the close of my life, 
the sovereignty of these kingdoms. From re- 
spect to you, and in order to secure your inde- 
pendence, and the holy religion we profess, against 
the threats of the Saracen, our natural enemy, 
have I concluded this treaty with France. If I 
have erred, the motives which instigated me 
ought to be my excuse ; if I have acted discreetly, 
your approbation and applause shall serve as a 
reward. It rests with you, since you are the 
representatives of the nation and the support of 
the throne, to confirm this measure or to revoke it ; 
restoring, in the first instance, tranquillity to my 
dominions, and encountering, in the second, the 
dangers of a foreign war. You are arbiters of 
peace and war; weigh well the reasons that 
ought to influence you in your resolution. Pro- 
nounce and decide." 

After the speech of the monarch followed some 
debates among the nobles as to the measures it 
was expedient to take in these circumstances. 
Those who feared the labours and horrors of war 
advised the ratification of the contract made with 
Charlemagne, not doubting that the influence 
they exercised* over the people would be sufficient 
to quell the discontents, and to disarm the fac- 
tions. But opposed to this opinion was that of a 
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greater number of nobles, no less of the hierarchy 
than those of a more warlike class. These, ani- 
mated by a noble and chivalrous spirit, protested 
loudly against the offer made to Charlemagne. 
"We swear," said they, with generous enthu- 
siasm, " to maintain our independence, and never 
to submit to a foreign yoke. The blood of those 
illustrious Goths who snatched from the power 
of the Moors this portion of the Peninsula still 
flows in our veins. What their valour knew how 
to conquer, our might shall know how to defend. 
War then to the Frenchman, and long live the 
honour of Spain !" 

This burst of patriotism was received by the 
assembly in general with repeated applause, and 
amid shouts and acclamations it was resolved 
that a Spanish prince alone could sit upon the 
throne of Pelayo. As soon as this resolution was 
taken, Don Alfonso proceeded to make the neces- 
sary preparations to secure his states against 
aggression from abroad, and when the nobles 
who composed the assembly dispersed, he charged 
them to hasten to Burgos, whither he intended 
to remove his court, with their respective forces 
and their vassals, there to await his orders. He 
caused: the castles and fortresses of the kingdom 
to be examined, and commanded their alcaides 
to be prepared for whatever might happen. 

The intestine dissensions which had caused 
him so much uneasiness disappeared of their own 
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accord, or with a very few efforts on the part of 
the nobility. For with the death of Don Bueso 
the flame of rebellion seemed to be extinguished. 
The Moorish kings of Zaragoza and Toledo, 
with whom the Gastilians were then at war, and 
who were irritated against Don Alfonso, for the 
intention he had shown of establishing in Spain 
a prince so powerful as Charlemagne, now not 
only agreed upon peace, but offered to aid him 
with their troops in case of a rupture with France. 
These proposals, so favourable to the king, con- 
sidering his situation, were received with joy, 
and in a few days there was concluded between 
the three monarchs a treaty of peace and alliance, 
upon the firm basis of reciprocal interest. With 
equal bonds had he united himself with Don 
Fortan Garces, King of Navarre, who, from his 
proximity to France, had more reason than all 
the rest to fear the effects of the impending 
tempest. 

The king had hardly finished taking these 
precautionary measures, when the shout of war 
resounded beyond the Pyrenees, and the echo 
reverberated till it reached the capital of Castile. 
The French emperor, indignant against Don Al- 
fonso for having broken the promise and the offer 
he had made him of succession to his dominions, 
had resolved to wash out this affront with the 
best blood of Spain, and to take by force what 
was not granted to him by free will. 
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Galling together his nobles and generals, he had 
represented to them his grievances, and solicited 
their aid in sustaining the right that he thought 
he had acquired. At his call had assembled all 
the force and chivalry of the kingdom, and al- 
ready an immense army, headed by those re- 
nowned paladins whose deeds were the wonder 
of Christendom, only waited the word of the 
sovereign to scale the Pyrenees. < 

Don Alfonso, meanwhile, had returned to Leon, 
where after a few days he received the agreeable 
news that an auxiliary army, sent by Almanzor, 
King of Toledo, and led by Mahomet Alamar, 
a commander of great fame, was coming to his 
assistance, and was now marching along the 
fertile banks of the Duero. Messengers arrived 
at the same time announcing that the troops of 
Marsilio, King of Zaragoza, were on the march 
through Moncayo towards Burgos, to make com- 
mon cause with the Christians. 

At this news the King of Castile hastened to 
establish his court at Burgos, where he thought 
to form his camp and to unite the forces that 
were to oppose the army of Charlemagne. Setting 
out for that place with a splendid retinue, in which 
were many ladies, and among them Edelfrida, he 
arrived there just as the thick columns and glitter- 
ing battalions of Marsilio, which approached 
with martial music and with floating banners, 
became visible from the towers of the city. The 
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troops of Almanzor had already arrived, and were 
encamped in a neighbouring plain, between the 
city and Oastrogeriz. The king, ascending to a 
balcony of his castle, which from its height over- 
looked a great part of the road by which the 
troops were approaching* looked down upon the 
martial and picturesque scene which they pre- 
sented in their march. The burnished steel of 
the lances and scimitars reflected the rays of the 
sun, which was now near its meridian, and the 
polished surface of the shields and breastplates from 
time to time emitted flashes of light. The stand- 
ard of Mahomet, covered with crescents, waved 
above the lesser ensigns, casting its shadow upon 
the sea of splendid plumes and turbans of different 
colours, while mingled with the neighing of the 
steeds was heard the harsh sound of the drums 
and the sharp voices of the trumpets. On the 
other side the tents of the army of Almanzor 
whitened the fields of Castrogeriz, and the sump- 
tuous pavilion of Mahomet Alamar reared itself 
in the midst of an encampment resplendent with 
arms, trophies, and devices. 

The troops being now near the city, the king 
came down from the balcony, and mounting his 
horse, went out into the field to receive them. 
The leader of the vanguard was the same Abin- 
darraez, formerly alcaide of Carpio, whom Ber- 
nardo had conquered. He made the due homage 
to the king, who returned it courteously, and 
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directed him to a suburb without the walls where 
there were accommodations for him and hie 
troops, there being no room for them within the 
city, which was wholly occupied by the Castilian 
troops. Abindarraez, following the directions that 
were given to him, filed off before the king with 
all the cavalry, who were remarkably beautiful 
and worthy of' admiration, on account of the 
splendour of their arms and trappings. The van- 
guard having passed, then came the principal 
body of the army, and at its head a young warrior, 
whose elegant form and noble appearance excited 
the attention of the king, who, inquiring his name, 
learned that it was Bravonel. He was richly 
dressed in the Turkish costume, and mounted on 
an Arabian steed, who by his agility and restless- 
ness gave good evidence of his mettle, and the 
generous race from which he sprung. A large tur- 
ban covered the head of the Moor and part of his 
forehead, and a thick and black beard covered 
half of his face, which, had it not been for a scar 
which deformed it, might have been considered 
handsome. Notwithstanding this, the Moor was a 
very elegant-looking fellow, and in the brilliancy 
and expression of his eye shone forth the soul of 
a hero. Having saluted the king, Bravonel 
passed on, and, followed by other officers with 
their respective battalions, they all took posses- 
sion of the quarters prepared for them. 

With the aid of these forces, united to those of 
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a choice army, which, under the conduct of the 
nobles of Castile, had assembled at Burgos, the 
king had no doubt of being able to resist the in- 
vasion that Charlemagne meditated ; and sup- 
ported by this hope, he became impatient to march 
against the enemy. But before entering upon the 
campaign, it seemed expedient for him to prove 
the strength of those knights, as well Spanish as 
Moorish, in a public tournament, which being 
the image of war, should reveal to him the spirit 
and strength of each one. With this design he 
commanded that in a few days there should be- a 
tournament, and having notified the knights of 
his army, and those who had come from Toledo 
and Zaragoza to his service, he ordered that in a 
field near the city there should be constructed 
lists for the celebration of the festival. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The day appointed for the tournament having 
arrived, the king went to the circus, accompanied 
by a numerous and brilliant court, and occupied 
the seat which was prepared for him under a 
canopy of crimson velvet bordered and fringed 
with gold. On one side of the throne were 
placed the grandees of the kingdom and the 
heads of the hierarchy, who assisted about the 
person of the sovereign ; on the other were 
seated the principal ladies of the city and the 
court, whose beauty, enhanced by the gold and 
precious stones which shone upon their persons, 
dazzled the sight, and captivated the heart. One 
of these was Edelfrida, who was distinguished 
from the rest as the great luminary of heaven 
among the inferior stars, — not by the splendour 
of her dress, but simply by the uncommon 
graces which nature had lavished upon her. 
Her dress was of plain white satin, her waist 
being girded with a golden cord whose tassels fell 
before her to the ground : a veil of the finest 
lace, which reached from the head to the feet ; 
.her hair beautifully dressed, and adorned with a 
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wreath of natural roses, white and red ; and on 
her forehead a jewel of such dazzling brilliancy 
as seemed almost to vie with the light of day. 
Behind the royal chair there was a small guard 
of halberdiers, so encased in armour and of such 
enormous size that they seemed like statues of 
iron. At one end of the lists was a spacious tent 
of blue damask for the convenience of the knights, 
and stationed there were some pages to assist 
them. Opposite to this there was another tent, 
no less beautiful, where presided the judges, 
seated at a magnificent table, on which was 
placed the prize that was to be bestowed on him 
who came off conqueror in the enterprise. This 
prize was a medallion of gold set with diamonds, 
which contained the portrait of a beautiful lady, 
hanging from a chain of inestimable price ; and 
besides this there were various other jewels of 
great value, to distribute among the rest of the 
knights at the will of the king. 

A numerous concourse now occupied the 
place ; the instruments sounded, and the knights 
who were to take part in that festival began to 
enter. They were five in number, each one at 
the head of his band. The joy that reigned in 
all countenances, the delightful aspect of the lists 
adorned with beautiful tapestry, the variety of 
dresses and decorations, and the arms that shone 
amid plumes, silks, and brocades, constituted a 
spectacle the most enchanting and picturesque. 
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All being now ready, a master-at-arms pre- 
sented himself, and read aloud the conditions that 
were to be observed in that day's entertainment 
Each of the five knights was to run four lances 
with those of another band ; the arms to be 
equal ; those who had the good fortune to con* 
quer four knights must afterward joust among 
themselves until one of them remained absolute 
master of the field, and he was to be proclaimed 
the conqueror of the day. The first prize to be 
the portrait with its chain ; the distribution of 
the rest the king reserved, to reward the other 
knights according to the merit of each. 

The first who entered the arena was Don Ti- 
balte de Velasco, generai-in-chief of the armies 
of Castile, with gilded arms, a riband of white 
satin, bordered with spangles of gold, plumes 
violet and straw-colour, and a horse which in 
whiteness and bulk seemed a mountain of ala- 
baster. He bore for a device painted in his 
shield many broken lances, with this legend ; 

" Mine alone is entire." 

He was followed by his band, whose arms and 
plumes, as well as the pennants of their lances, 
were of colours corresponding to those of their 
chief. 

After him entered Alvar Fanez, with sable 
arms, and plumes of the same colour, which cov- 
ered all his helmet; his breastplate enchased 
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with gold and precious stones, and bis horse glit- 
tering with the brightness of his harness. He 
also was accompanied by his band, attired in the 
same manner ; and bore for a device on his 
shield a light, which was painted so that it seemed 
to be extinguished and relighted by the wind, 
with this motto : 

" Although the violence of jealousy ! 
Offends my noble love, 
Whate'er extinguishes it inflames it." 

Dressed in the marlota of embroidered green, 
relucent with crescents of crystal, and the sleeves 
adorned with pearls and rubies, followed with his 
band Mahomet Alamar, the general of Toledo. 
He rode upon a beautiful mare, black as jet, 
whose harness was of exquisite taste and great 
value, the reins of silk, the bit and stirrups of sil- 
ver, with reliefs in morisco work. He bore for 
a device a cupid wounded at the feet of a beauti- 
ful lady, and for a motto, 

" Fearful of dying should he chance to see her." 

Next followed Abindarraez, with a dress of ce- 
rulean blue and silver, made in the Turkish 
manner. He was mounted on a horse of Bar- 
bary, with a short neck, distended nostrils, and so 
full of mettle that to manage him required all 
the dexterity of his master. In the plumes and 
dresses of the band who accompanied him the 
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colour of azure prevailed. The device of this 
gallant Moor was a ship in full sail, with favour- 
able wind and sea, with this legend : 

"lama mariner of love ; 
And in the sea of my desire. 
Free now from torments, 
I spread my sails to air." 

The last who entered the lists, although not 
the least elegant or well appointed, was Bravonel. 
He wore a crimson marlota, sprinkled with stars 
of gold, and a turban of white and green stripes, 
adorned with a crescent of diamonds, which at 
every movement of* his head emitted rays of 
light of a thousand colours. At his side hung a 
damascened hanger whose hilt was an emerald, 
and the sheath a plate of fine gold, covered with 
Arabic letters. He rode upon a fiery courser, 
whose housings were a tiger's skin bordered with 
gold, magnificent plumes, and a poitrel covered 
wholly with bells of silver. On the shield he 
had a sun, crowned with rays, just rising in the 
horizon ; the motto, 

" Progressive brightness." 

This profusion of ciphers, dresses, and inven- 
tions was received by the people with repeated 
applause. The old knights who looked upon 
that spectacle remembered the luxuriant days 
of their youth ; the young men burst forth in 
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admiration ; and even the ladies gave flattering 
signs of the pleasure they experienced. Edeifrida 
alone was mute and sad in the midst of the gen- 
eral joy. Preserving vividly in her heart the 
memory of that Garcfa, who had made himself 
master of her free will, and who, she observed, 
was absent, and excluded from sharing in the 
glories of that tournament, she sighed and was 
sorrowful, not taking any interest in a festival from 
which he was absent, who was to her as the 
light of her eyes and the soul of her thoughts. 

Meanwhile the knights were riding around the 
lists, caracoling and curvetting ; and the judges 
occupied in casting lots among them, to deter- 
mine who should present himself first in the 
arena. The lot fell upon Don Tibalte de Velasco, 
and there having appeared against him success- 
sively four knights, he ran the four lances and 
won two. 

To Don Tibalte succeeded Mahomet Alamar, 
who, availing himself of the lightness of his mare, 
began with admirable elegance and grace to ride 
to and fro around his adversary, until he saw him 
unprepared, and then laying lance in rest, he laid 
him on his back on the haunches of his horse. 
The second lance he ran with equal dexterity, 
but not with the same advantage. In the third 
encounter he made some very skilful movements ; 
but in the fourth his mare was so tired that it 
was almost a miracle that his adversary did not 
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conquer him. In short, he only gained one lance 
and vacated his post. 

Then came out the gaHant Abindarraez, and 
against him a knight of the squadron of Don 
Tibalte. The encounter was terrible, but neither 
lost his seat nor made any change. Turning his 
horse, Abindarraez tilted with the second, and with 
such power and certainty that with one blow he 
brought him to the ground. The joy of the Moors 
at this event manifested itself in shouts of approba- 
tion. The third knight entered, and Abindarraez 
returned to run his career with him ; but in doing 
so his horse stumbled, and his lance fell from his 
hand, when he was almost upon his adversary. 
Here was a triumph for the Christians, who 
looked upon the Moor as already conquered, and 
as such to have no right to continue in the lists. 
But Abindarraez, turning his horse with singular 
dexterity, knew how to avoid the encounter, and 
having ridden half round the lists, he flew to the 
place where he had dropped his lance, and stoop- 
ing over from his seat as if he wished to kiss the 
earth, reached out his arm without stopping, and 
recovered his lance without touching the ground. 
These and other feats he performed with the 
same ability and grace till he had run his four 
lances, of which he won three. 

Then came Alvar Fanez, so confident and 
arrogant that he seemed to regard his adversaries 
&s already conquered : and indeed he was not in 
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the wrong, for his deeds justified what his looks 
■ declared. In his four encounters he gave such 
proofs of valour and dexterity, that he fixed the 
admiration of the spectators. He threw from his 
horse the first that opposed him, badly wounded 
the second, and with equal facility conquered the 
two others ; so that, having gained the four lances, 
it only remained to see what Bravonel would do, 
to proclaim him victor. 

Then it was that Edelfrida felt most severely 
the absence of her lover ; for, seeing Alvar Fanez 
so near obtaining the laurel of victory, she con- 
sidered that Garcia alone was capable of depriving 
him of this triumph. 

More elegant than any who had preceded him, 
Bravonel entered the lists, curvetting and gallop- 
ing around them with much grace and skill. 

Having approached the table where the prizes 
were placed, he looked at the portrait in the few 
moments that remained to him, who was to come 
off With the greatest honour in that enterprise. 
And seeing in the ladies' gallery the original, who 
was no other than Edelfrida, he rode towards her, 
and making his horse kneel before her, saluted 
her after the Moorish fashion. Confused, and 
blushing, Edelfrida returned the salute with a 
look of approbation, and the Moor, satisfied with 
this favour, set out to prove his prowess against 
the four knights who were expecting him. 

Without seeking expressions to celebrate the 
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skilfulness and gallantry of Bravonel, suffice it to 
say that he hardly began to joust before he bore 
off the palm of 1 conquest, and left far behind all 
the knights who had preceded him. One after 
another he threw from their horses his four com- 
petitors, thus gaining successively the four lances. 
Nevertheless, Alvar Fanez was in the same situa- 
tion, they must joust with each other until one ob- 
tained the victory. This combat was soon begun, 
and was observed with no little interest by the 
crowds around. The wishes of the spectators 
were divided between the combatants : the king 
favoured Alvar Fanez ; Edelfrida and many other 
ladies, Bravonel. The Christians made vows in 
favour of the former, the Moors called Mahomet 
to the aid of the latter. They, meanwhile, showed 
prodigies of valour and dexterity, and gave each 
other such powerful blows with the lance that it 
was astonishing to the beholders. 

At last, their horses being tired and their lances 
broken, Alvar Fanez proposed to Bravonel to 
continue the battle on foot. "As you please," 
replied the Moor. " Then let it be a contest for 
life or death," added Alvar Fanez. " You ask 
me," replied Bravonel, " the very thing I desired." 
Both combatants then leaping from their horses 
attacked one another, not with the ardour of 
knights, but with the ferocity of tigers ; not to dis- 
play their dexterity in the use of arms, but to 
wound and to put to death. They gave innu- 
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mexable blows, now with the edge and now with 
the point of their swords, and with such agility 
and fury that the spectators shuddered at the 
sight. But on the part of Bravonel was observed 
a decided advantage. His sword flashed around 
the head of Alvar Fanez so that he could barely 
defend himself from the shower of blows he re- 
ceived. 

Don Alfonso, seeing the two knights so en- 
raged, and Alvar Fanez astounded, bloody, and 
recoiling before Bravonel, who drove him round 
the lists at the point of his sword, commanded 
the judges to separate them. They performed 
the will of the king, but before they could sepa- 
rate them, Bravonel had disarmed and conquered 
Alvar Fanez, and remained absolute master of the 
lists. 

Amid shouts and acclamations the valorous 
Moor was proclaimed champion of the day, and 
as such rewarded with the portrait of Edelfrida. 
The other prizes were distributed among the 
yest of the knights, according to their respective 
merit. 

» Don Alfonso much regretted the disgrace of his 
favourite, and wished if possible to restore the 
honour to Castile which had been taken away 
by the Moor. With this design he proposed to 
Bravonel that he should joust lance for lance with 
another knight, offering to reward the conqueror 
with the famous Bayard, a steed who had not his 
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equal in the whole world. This proposal being 
accepted, there went out against him a knight of 
the squadron of Alvar Fanez. Bravonel, leaping 
upon his horse, returned to joust, and returned to 
conquer as before ; for, having struck his adver- 
sary with the point of the lance in the middle of 
the breastplate, he left him on the ground stunned 
and senseless with the force of the blow. 

This success excited their minds anew, and 
the spectators shouted or murmured according to 
the party they favoured. The king, confounded 
and in despair, commanded them to bring out the 
noble Bayard, and presented it to Bravonel. But 
being unable to persuade himself that this Moor 
was invincible, and trusting that in the end his 
good fortune would abandon him, addressed the 
following words to him, offering him another trial. 
" Very great, oh Moorish knight, has been the 
valour and prowess you have this day displayed. 
Till now, all the glory has been yours. See now 
if you wish for the last time to prove your fortune 
with another knight, with the assurance that if 
you come off victorious, the renowned Belisarda, 
that sword of Pelayo, which I have inherited from 
my ancestors, shall be yours." The joy of Brav* 
onel at hearing this proposal showed itself visibly 
in the expression of his countenance, and in the 
quickness with which he took his place in the 
middle of the lists. 

Then might be seen the Christian knights dis« 
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puting among themselves the honour of com- 
peting with the invincible Moor ; then might be 
seen the king between doubts and hopes, looking 
around without daring to name any one, and the 
people in impatience calling clamorously for the 
resolution of the sovereign. In the midst of these 
doubts and disputes some said : " Ah ! if the 
great Count of Saldana were here !" — " The 
banished Count Fernan Ramirez is wanting on 
this occasion," said others. Just then some one 
happened to mention Garcia Yelasco. Hardly 
was the word pronounced when the name of 
Garcia resounded throughout the place. " Garcf a ! 
Garcia !" shouted all ; " command Garcfa to 
come ; he alone can give us the victory, and take 
away from this Moor his arrogance." 

With troubled features and angry looks, Don 
Alfonso listened to these words. Far from ac- 
ceding to the general desire, he wished to with- 
draw and prohibit tournaments for ever : but 
seeing that his most distinguished knights, ex- 
cepting Alvar Fanez, entreated him to do what 
the public voice required, he gave his consent, 
and offered within six days to present Garcia in 
the lists, provided Bravonel should accept the 
challenge. The victorious Moor hearing this 
approached the king respectfully, and said, "Sire, 
consider Bravonel as already conquered ; you 
have no need to send for Garcfa Yelasco, here is 
your boasted hero ;" and saying these words he 
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tore off his turban and beard, wiped away with a 
handkerchief the pretended scar that disfigured 
his face, and Garcia, or rather Bernardo, stood 
before them, the same for whom they called, and 
whose prowess under the name of Bravonel had 
been that day the admiration and wonder of 
Moors and Christians. The joy of the latter 
manifested itself in a shout of huzza which made 
the earth shake. Edelfrida purchased her joy 
with a swoon, and the king, appeased and gratified, 
returned him his favour and friendship with ex- 
pressions the most affecting and flattering. 

The happiness of Bernardo did not end here, 
other and greater blessings were in reserve for 
him : for fortune follows fortune, and successes, 
as well as disgraces, link and trample on one 
another. But the explanation of all this is re- 
served for another chapter ; for here ended the 
tournament, and the numerous multitude who 
had been present at it retired from the spot, 
weighing in their minds the strange incidents, 
the broken lances, the wounds, and the glories of 
that day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The waves of fortune, some one has said, have 
their flow and ebb like those of the sea, and some- 
times it happens that the blow that seems to 
plunge us into an abyss of misfortunes, conducts 
us to the portal of our hopes. Of this we have 
an example in our hero Bernardo, who, when he 
began to believe himself abandoned by Provi- 
dence, found himself elevated by it to the greatest 
prosperity. He had arrived at the valley of Mi- 
duerna after the unfortunate event of the mon- 
astery, with his heart oppressed with a deep 
melancholy; but before he set out again from 
there, his sadness had been turned into joy, and 
Heaven, pitying his sufferings, seemed to have 
opened to him a prospective full of happiness. 
His conversation with the Count Fernan Ramirez 
had informed him of many things which pos- 
sessed a deep interest for him, and which filled 
his mind with a sweet satisfaction. The know- 
ledge that he had of his rank, and the thought 
that he was not, as he had believed, a humble 
rustic, born in obscurity, gave to his character a 
noble independence, and a certain elevation to 
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his thoughts. The career of glory seemed to 
open before him with less difficulties, and Ber- 
nardo burned with a desire of doing honour by 
his deeds to the illustrious blood that nourished 
him. The just desire of being acknowledged 
some day as the son of Dona Jimena, and the 
nephew of Don Alfonso, stimulated his ambition, 
at the same time that the flattering hope in- 
spired him of ascertaining the fate of the great 
count his father, of justifying Fernan Ramirez, 
and of restoring both to the favour of the sove- 
reign. It seemed an arduous enterprise to bring 
about so desirable a result ; but Bernardo deter- 
mined to effect it, and for this purpose he entered 
into consultation with his friend and benefactor. 
After forming various plans, all of which fell to 
the ground from the unfortunate circumstance 
which had brought upon Bernardo the displeasure 
of Don Alfonso, at last there occurred to Fernan 
Ramirez a happy thought, which brought his 
friend out of the difficulties which surrounded 
him. The re-establishment of peace between the 
King of Castile and the King of Saragoza had 
just been published, the news of which, and of 
the preparations that Marsilio was making to 
assist his ally in the war with Charlemagne, had 
penetrated even to the solitudes of Miduerna. 
This event offered to Bernardo the opportunity 
of serving Don Alfonso by taking part as a vol- 
unteer in the troops of the monarch of Aragon, 
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opened to him an extended field in which to dis- 
play his military talents, and afforded him -the 
means of recovering again the favour of his sove- 
reign. Such was the idea of Fenian Ramirez, 
and Bernardo resolved to follow his advice : once 
more taking leave of his friend, he set out in the 
direction of Saragoza. 

On his arrival at this city, where report had 
already published his valour, and the strange 
means by which he made himself master of Carpio, 
he was received with pleasure by the principal 
officers, of which Abindarraez was one, to whom 
the Moorish king, notwithstanding the loss of 
his castle, had restored all his confidence from 
the high opinion he had of his valour and fidelity. 
With such good beginnings and the support of 
Abindarraez, Bernardo did not doubt to attain his 
object of serving in that war under the banners 
of Marsilio. In fact, the king, prejudiced in his 
favour, delivered to him the staff of general which 
had been destined for Abindarraez, and which he 
himself solicited for his friend. To this proof of 
his confidence the Moorish monarch added another 
of his generous disposition, by providing Ber- 
nardo with horses, arms, ornaments, and in short 
every thing that was necessary to support him 
in the service with splendour. So that when 
Bernardo appeared in the lists at Burgos, none 
exceeded him in magnificence, as no one equalled 
him in valour and prowess. 
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Such is the history of our hero from the time 
when, a banished man, he left the monastery of 
the Sierra, until he recovered the favour of the 
sovereign at Burgos. Don Alfonso in the interim 
had learned that the supposed Garcia Yelasco 
was the fruit of the loves of Dona Jimena with 
the Count of Saldana. His sister (whom the 
reader now knows to be that lady who came to 
seek Bernardo in the temple) had made to him 
this discovery (as soon as she saw the mind of 
the king somewhat quieted), with the intention 
of eradicating the suspicions he seemed to have 
conceived of her conduct, when he surprised her 
in the temple. This discovery could not but 
have surprised Don Alfonso even if he had known 
from the first that the infanta had given him a 
nephew. But as so many years had passed since 
that event, and in all this time he had not heard 
this child spoken of, he had come to the persua- 
sion that Bernardo did not exist, or at least the 
impression had almost totally faded from his 
mind. -But now the feelings that the birth of this 
child had inspired, awoke in their primitive 
strength and filled him with inquietude. 

Alvar Faiiez, when he saw him in a disposition 
so favourable for the execution of the sinister 
designs that he meditated against Bernardo, did 
not neglect to arouse the jealousy of the king 
with insinuations and advice directed to the per- 
dition and death of the banished infanta. The 
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whom they had revealed her devoted attachment 
to the count, and the effects of their intercourse. 
Conducted by the order of Don Alfonso to the 
convent of the Sierra, she had suffered a confine- 
ment of more than fifteen years when Bernardo 
came there. All this time she had passed in 
lamenting* her errors and misfortunes, without 
ceasing to preserve alive in her breast the memory 
of her lover and her son, of whose fete she was 
entirely ignorant The lapse of years had miti- 
gated in a great measure the anger of Don AU 
fonso, and this prince, pitying the lot of the in- 
fanta, had resolved at last to release her from her 
imprisonment, and restore her to the rank in 
which her birth had placed her. With this intent 
he had stopped at the monastery when on his 
way to San Esteban de Gormaz ; but the unfor- 
tunate incident which we have related prevented 
the king from putting his thoughts in execution, 
while it deprived Bernardo for the present of the 
honour of entering the noble order of knight- 
hood.: v 

Let tot return now to our hero, whom we left 
crowned with glory, and in prospect of obtaining 
even greater fortune, through the favour of his 
sovereign. The tournament being finished, Don 
Alfonso returned to Burgos, accompanied by Ber- 
nardo and all the nobility. He entered the palace, 
and seating himself in the royal chair, surrounded 
by all the nobles and knights, he commanded 
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Bernardo to approach, and taking the sword Beli- 
sarda, said : " In delivering to you,, victorious 
youth, this sword, which of right belongs to you, I 
wish to fulfil the promise I gave you some time 
since of arming you knight, and of girding on you 
with my own hands this burnished mirror of hon- 
our} the symbol of the noble order which you are 
about to enter. And if any one should think that 
you want the requisites of blood and nobility which 
are indispensable in granting this high honour, I 
wish that all may know that you are my nephew, 
that your name is Bernardo, and that there is no 
one in Spain nobler or better than you. Come for- 
ward, then, and take the oath of fealty as the 
statutes direct, in order that this sword may be 
delivered to you, which I doubt not will be in 
your hand the wonder and terror of thesaracen." 

The king having said these words, Bernardo 
bent one knee to the ground, and kissing the hilt 
of the renowned Belisarda, said : " By your royal 
hands, I make covenant and swear to preserve 
inviolate the honour of a knight as long as my 
life shall last ; never to do, or allow another to 
do, any excess ; to succour the needy widow and 
the helpless orphan ; to protect the weak against 
the strong ; to die, if it be necessary, in defence 
of our holy religion ; and to serve you loyally 
and faithfully in war and peace." 

Having taken this oath, the king gave him gently 
with the sword two blows on the shoulder, and 
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bidding him rise, girded it on with his own hand. 
To this followed the ceremony of buckling on the 
spurs, which fell upon Alvar Fanez, to whom the 
king said : " I have girded on the sword, do you 
buckle on his spurs," Alvar Fanez obeyed, al- 
though with an ill grace ; and Bernardo thus 
being lawfully initiated into the order of knight- 
hood, all saluted the knight, and congratulated 
him on his newly acquired honour. The king, 
more warm in his congratulations than any, em- 
braced him affectionately, saying: "God make 
you prosperous in battle, and give you good 
success in ail your enterprises. From this day 
your fortune and your advances are on ' my ac- 
count ; and since my blood flows in your veins, 
I wish you to bear for your arms a castle and a 
lion, and for a name that of Garpio, that the fame 
of your first deed may descend to future ages." 

"Sire," replied Bernardo, "with the favours 
that your royal hands bestow upon me, methinks 
my nobility undergoes a new birth, and my soul 
acquires a new being. For them I return the 
expression 9 f my gratitude, and I propose to dis- 
charge such high obligations by encountering 
dangers, and undertaking adventures, even to 
sacrificing my life if it were necessary in yo.ur 
service. You shall see that this renowned sword, 
which in former time the great Pelayo wielded, 
will be in my hand a thunderbolt of steel, a burn- 
ing brand which shall involve in consuming 
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flames the Frenchman and the Saracen. And 
believe, sire, that with the spirit which your fa- 
yours inspire, what I have now said I will some 
day make greater." 

The king was much pleased with the reply of 
his ardent nephew, whom he already looked upon 
fes the centre of his most flattering hopes. The 
court having dispersed, he retired with him to 
his cabinet, and there asked him some questions 
concerning his past life, and concerning the 
old peasant who had taken care of him till he 
came to court. Bernardo, without discovering 
as yet the Count Fernan Ramirez, confined him- 
self to informing the king that by the means of 
this old man he had been made acquainted with 
the parents to whom he owed his existence ; 
adding, that although he had the singular good 
fortune to discover the infanta his mother, it had 
not been the same with respect to the Count of 
Saldana, whose fate he regretted not having been 
able to ascertain. 

The king was surprised at the answer of Ber- 
nardo, whom he did not think so well informed 
on this point, and fearing that he would go on 
with the desire to ascertain matters that he 
wished to keep secret, he endeavoured to change 
the conversation. But Bernardo, penetrating his 
thoughts, hastened to avail himself of so favour- 
able an opportunity, and throwing himself at the 
feet of the king, he entreated him earnestly to 
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discover to him what had been the fate of hit 
father the count, and if he still lived, or reposed 
in the shades of the tomb : " Generous Alfonso,* 
said Bernardo, " if you have found in me any 
merits, by them I conjure you (so may Ood ex- 
tend your royal state and dominion till you rule 
over all Spain), I entreat you, to tell me this secret 
which costs me qp much inquietude, and which 
you can reveal to me." 

The tears and entreaties of Bernardo, although 
not enough 4o draw out the whole of the secret, 
could not but move the king, who, willing to 
satisfy his nephew in part, said to him : " Be 
calm, Bernardo ; your father lives ; perhaps you 
may some day see him, but do not seek to know 
more at present" 

Our hero saw that any more efforts to unveil 
wholly this mystery at present would be useless ; 
bo seeming satisfied with what Don Alfonso had 
chosen to reveal to him with regard to the count, 
he abandoned this suit to jftopose another no less 
interesting to him : the justification of Count 
Fernan Ramirez. With this object he gave the 
king an exact account of the treachery which had 
been executed against this disgraced minister, and 
how, under the feigned name of Ruy Yelasco, and 
the disguise of a peasant, he lived exiled and sad 
in the solitudes of Miduerna. Offering himself 
as a voucher for the innocence and loyalty of the 
count, Bernardo went on to lay down the benefits 
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for which he was indebted to him, and the care 
which this virtuous knight had taken of him in 
his infancy, and finished by beseeching the king 
to restore him to favour and punish his enemies. 

On hearing this relation, Don Alfonso was 
mute, and remained for some minutes looking at 
Bernardo with a mixture of astonishment and 
displeasure. At last, breaking the silence, he 
said, " Bernardo, you know not what you say. 
This Count Fernan Ramirez is an ungrateful 
traitor, who intended to despoil me ef my crown, 
and would have delivered my kingdom to the 
stranger. By returning to tread the soil which 
was forbidden to him, he has placed his life in 
danger. Beware, then, and do not provoke my 
anger, for the wrath of a king is the messenger 
of death." 

Bernardo, hearing these terrible words, ab- 
stained from replying, and withdrew from the 
royal presence full of confusion, and not without 
some fear of the tempest that his innocent zeal 
had excited. 

We have already seen how our hero, by speak- 
ing for his father and for Fernan Ramirez, fulfilled 
his duties as a son and as a friend. Meanwhile, 
it must not be thought that he was forgetful of 
his obligations as a lover. In the midst of the 
cares which occupied him, and the various inci- 
dents which distracted his attention, Edelfrida 
was always the object of his thoughts, and the 
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moving spring of his actions. She gave nourish- 
ment to his valour, inspired in him a laudable 
ambition, and made him valiant, discreet, and 
generous, even more than he was wont. For all 
this can love do, when it takes possession of a 
virtuous heart. 

If Bernardo, on his arrival at Burgos, with the 
name and dress of a Moor, did not discover him- 
self immediately to this lady, it was in order not 
to deprive her of the pleasure he might presume 
she would feel when she should recognise him 
after his triumph in the tournament, and see him 
crowned with glory, and rich in the favour of his 
sovereign. In fact, the pleasure that Edelfrida 
felt at seeing her love* so improved in fortune, 
could only equal that which Bernardo experi- 
enced in considering himself more worthy of her 
hand, and more near the possession of it, which 
was the desired end of all his anxieties and 
cares. 

The affectionate conversation that passed be- 
tween these lovers, the emotions that they felt, 
when, on the evening of that day which had been 
so fortunate for Bernardo, they found themselves 
alone on the terrace of the palace, let the stars 
tell, who from their shining orbits were the only 
witnesses ; or let the gentle zephyr relate it, who, 
playing around them, listened to their words. 
My pen is not competent to the task. For who 
is there that can interpret a look which speaks 
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volumes ? or a sigh which encloses a world of 
thoughts ? Suffice it to say that there they re- 
newed their protestations of unalterable affection, 
and exchanged pledges of constant and firm 
fidelity. But in the midst of this pleasant con- 
versation Bernardo observed in the countenance 
of Edelfrida a certain expression of sadness, and 
even saw in her beautiful eyes some pearls strug- 
gling for egress. 

" Sun of my joy !" said Bernardo ; " light of 
my darkness ! life of my life ! what new thing is 
this? What is it that afflicts you? What 
thought is it that comes now to disturb our hap- 
piness ? Tell me, if you do not wish to see me 
expire at your feet, the most affectionate of lovers, 
the most enamoured of men." 

11 Alas P replied Edelfrida, " I am considering 
that the greater happiness is, the less durable is it 
like to b£. Till now, all has gone on happily 
towards the end so much desired by both of us, 
and Heaven grant that our affairs may continue 
in as prosperous a course as they have done. 
But I fear a change, and even fear that there 
exists between us a barrier which will make our 
union impossible. How many novelties in one 
day ! Yesterday you were an humble cavalier, 
without title, without consideration, in short, 
such as was suited for an obscure villager like 
me; but to-day the royal blood that ennobles 
you, the title of Infante of Castile, and the glory 
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you have obtained, place you in a sphere so su- 
perior to mine, that it were no less extravagant 
in me to -aspire to you, than to adore some one 
of those brilliant stars which look dowii upon us, 
and wish an alliance with it. Alas! my lord, 
never did the royal eagle humble itself to the 
white dove, or the kingly lion make love to the 
hind." 

" What do you say, my Edelfrida V replied Ber- 
nardo; "what madness obscures your reason % 
Have you formed so mean a conception of my 
love that you believe it susceptible of change and 
subject to vary from such consideration as this ? 
If you have no other pain, if no other care afflicts 
you, you may well, from this moment, rest in 
peace, relying on my constancy; for that Su- 
preme Being who observes us be my witness, 
that the sun shall sooner stop in his career, and 
the waves of the unquiet sea have rest, than my 
breast cease to adore you. If I were a crowned 
monarch with an empire at my feet, I would 
only wish it in order to offer up my greatness 
upon the altar of your beauty. Without you* 
love, honours and riches have no attractions for 
me, and I should prefer with you a rustic cabin 
in the fields of Miduerna, to the most sumptuous 
palace of Burgos obtained at the expense of my 
passion." 

" But will the king allow it ? Will Heaven 
consent to it V replied Edelfrida. 

f3 
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" The king," replied Bernardo, " has no power 
co prevent it, and Heaven, without doubt, is on 
our side. Have you any more fears ?"• 

" One only," said Edelfrida : " between you 
and Alvar Fanez there is a duel pending, of which 
I was the occasion ; promise me not to take up 
this quarrel." 

" If he does not attempt it," said Bernardo, " it 
shall never be renewed by me ; for besides that 
the king anticipated me in this, I think that I 
have taken sufficient satisfaction in the encounter 
I had with him in the lists." 

" Then here my fears cease," said Edelfrida, 
tf and my hopes revive." 

" Farewell, then, my beloved," said Bernardo. 

« Why do you go?" said Edelfrida. 

" It is the same whether I go or stay," replied 
Bernardo, " for my soul remains with you." 

" Heaven restore you soon to my eyes !" added 
Edelfrida. 

" I live in their light," rejoined Bernardo, and 
parting from her he went to seek Bayardo, whom 
a page was holding for him at the entrance of 
the palace. Our hero leaped upon him, and 
directing his way towards one of the gates of the 
city, where he went the reader will see in the 
following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

The advice of the Count Fernan Ramirez had 
contributed essentially to place Bernardo in his 
present prosperous situation ; and as he was ac- 
customed to communicate to so good a friend his 
griefs, it was not strange that he should wish to 
make him a sharer of his joys. It seemed to him 
that, as long as he neglected to do so, his happiness 
was imperfect, and he was wanting in the sacred 
duties of gratitude*. On this account, and in 
order to forewarn Fernan Ramirez against the 
anger of Don Alfonso, he mounted his horse, on 
leaving Edelfrida, and directed his steps towards 
the valley of Miduerna. 

A knight, mounted upon Bayardo, with no 
other company than his thoughts, and no other 
defence than his sword Belisarda, he set out oil 
his journey, at the time when night had just 
withdrawn her starry mantle, to yield the do- 
minion ot nature to the new day, which was be- 
ginning to appear between the variegated and 
gorgeous clouds that skirted the horizon. As he 
wished to reach his destination before the sun 
should attain the end of his career, he applied 
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the spur from time to time to the flanks of his 
horse. But notwithstanding the swiftness with 
which he travelled, he was still at some distance 
from his journey's end, when the shades of night 
returned to veil the heavens, and Bernardo, to 
his great confusion, found that he had wandered 
from the road. Wishing to remedy his .mistake, 
he retraced his steps to some distance ; but the 
variety of paths that opened to him caused him 
to deviate still more ; so that, having entirely 
lost his way, he knew not how to proceed. 

Meanwhile, night had shut in ; impenetrable 
obscurity reigned, and a fresh wind was sweep- 
ing mountain and valley, whose roarings, joined 
with the hoarse voice of the distant thunder, 
announced the confilsion of the elements, and an 
approaching tempest. In a short time, the rain 
fell in such torrents that heaven seemed to have 
opened its cataracts to deluge the earth anew. 
The murmur of the thunder increased every 
moment, and the vivid and frequent flashes of 
lightning illuminated the firmament from one 
extremity to the other, adding new horrors to 
the night. 

Bernardo was so disturbed and confused that 
he did not attempt to go forward or back for fear 
of falling into some unseen hole, or stumbling 
against an obscure rock. Bayardo shook his 
mane, and with neighings and pawings mani- 
fested his impatience. In this situation, the mo- 
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mentary flashes of lightning, which followed 
each other in quick succession, discovered to our 
knight a hill not far distant, whose side was cov- 
ered with trees and shrubs. Determining to 
seek a shelter there, he dismounted from his 
horse, and, leading him by the bridle, he went 
carefully along, till he came to the wood. The 
same light that had guided him to this spot ena- 
bled him to see a cavern, whose dark mouth, 
while it inspired terror, seemed to offer him 
shelter. Bernardo was about to enter, when the 
consideration of the danger to which he was ex- 
posing himself made him pause. What security 
had he that that cave was not a den of wild 
beasts or the dwelling of banditti ? Who could 
tell what might happen to him there? But, 
meanwhile, must he remain exposed to the in- 
clemencies of a tempestuous sky ? Such were 
the doubts that harassed him. At last his natu- 
ral valour, and the necessity of making some 
effort to improve his situation, determined him 
to enter, and, unsheathing his sword, our knight 
passed on. 

No obstacle impeded his taking possession of 
the cavern : silence and obscurity were the only 
inhabitants of this dismal mansion ; the rough 
walls were damp and cold, and on the ground 
was a quantity of dry leaves, which, under pres- 
ent circumstances, must supply the want of a 
bed. Before committing himself to such a hard 
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couch, Bernardo set about examining the cave, to 
make sure that he was alone ; and as he was 
groping round it his hand came in contact with 
a large iron ring which was fixed in the wall. 
This discovery filled him with surprise; but, 
without stopping to examine the design with 
which the ring had been placed there, he tied his 
horse to it, and stretched himself upon a heap 
of leaves, to obtain some rest for his wearied 
limbs. 

The peaceful influence of sleep very soon sealed 
the eyelids of Bernardo, and buried his senses hi 
profound oblivion. Reason lost her dominion, 
and fancy, which is never weary, occupying her 
place, a thousand fantastic images, airy and 
whimsical forms, appeared before the sleeping 
knight, with so much rapidity and in such con- 
fused order that they passed through his brain 
like shadows, leaving no vestige behind. Besides 
these imaginations, Bernardo had a dream, the 
circumstances of which made a deep impression 
on him. He seemed to be in a spacious country, 
through which he was journeying without know* 
ing whither he went. Then there appeared to 
him an angelic figure clothed with radiant light, 
and in whose countenance he recognised the 
features of Dona Jimena. This figure, pointing 
with her finger towards a strong castle defended 
by its fosse, drawbridge, and portcullis, intimated 
to him that he should hasten there. Bernardo did 
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so, and when he came near the tower he seemed 
to see a powerful man dragging towards it an 
old man, covered with gray hairs, and loaded 
with chains. At the sight of this spectacle, Ber- 
nardo, animated with a generous ardour, ran to 
liberate the old man from the hand of his op- 
pressor ; and, having drawn his sword, was about 
to strike, when he heard a terrible noise, which 
awoke him from his sleep. 

Bernardo sprang up instantly, and looking^ 
around, saw by the dim light of day which was 
just entering the cave, that his horse, pulling no 
doubt by the ring to which he was tied, had de- 
tached from the wall a large stone, whose fall 
had occasioned the noise which awakened him. 
In the place which the stone had occupied he now 
saw an aperture large enough to admit a man, 
and on looking through it, Bernardo saw some 
steps cut in the solid rock, which led downwards, 
but beyond them all was obscurity. 

After considering for a while whether or not 
he should enter, he at last resolved to do so ; and, 
moved by a secret impulse, he began to descend 
the stairs without a light* without a guide, moving 
on in darkness, and fearing at every step to fall 
into a pit. By these means he came to a sort of 
mine or arched gallery, very narrow, Init of great 
length, to judge by the echo which replied from 
a distance to the sound of his arms. Our knight 
went on with his arms extended, and examining 
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the walls with his sword, lest he should stumble 
against any thing. After having gone on a little 
way, his hand fell upon the mouldy and cold iron 
of a strong trellis or grating which obstructed his 
passage. Resolved not to turn back without 
finishing this adventure, he made the greatest 
efforts to force open the grating, but all in vain ; 
and he was almost in despair of being able to pass 
forward when he observed a bolt, which, by ex- 
erting his utmost strength, he at last drew back, 
and thus left the passage free. After this he 
groped along carefully through the windings of 
the passage till he came to another staircase of a 
spiral form which led upwards. Ascending by it, 
although not without much danger, for it was 
almost mouldered away, Bernardo encountered 
another obstacle to his progress, and a greater than 
the first ; for this staircase terminated in a door 
of thick planks fastened with enormous bolts. 
The door was so well shut that it seemed im« 
possible for skill or strength to avail in opening 
it ; but to the astonishment of Bernardo, who 
was examining it with his hands, it opened on a 
sudden of itself and remained ajar. 

The obscurity now was not so great; light 
and darkness seemed to be disputing the dominion 
of this sad abode. Objects were distinguishable, 
although confusedly, and Bernardo could see at 
the end of a short gallery that was before him, 
An arched chamber, over which shone weakly a 
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dim light which came from above. Hardly had 
Bernardo entered the gallery, when he heard a 
noise that resembled the clanking of chains, fol- 
lowed by a deep groan, which seemed to issue 
from the centre of the earth* Bernardo paused, 
and for the first time his heart felt a sensation 

* 

resembling fear. He went on, however, and 
arriving at the vaulted room, he saw by the dim 
light of a grated window an old man with white 
haif , pale, lean, and wasted away ; his large and 
white beard reached to his waist, a massive chain 
encircled his body, and a bench of stone, with a 
covering of straw, served him for a bed by night 
and a seat by day. His eyes were hollow, his 
cheeks and forehead full of wrinkles, and his coun- 
tenance marked with in expression of intense 
grief. But with all this, the features of his face 
still preserved traces of his former beauty, and 
a certain air of dignity still remained in his 
person. 

"How long, cruel fates," said the old man, 
with a deep 'sigh, " till when must my sufferings 
endure ; for neither does Heaven pity and relieve 
them, nor death terminate them." Then turning 
his eyes upon the unknown person of Bernardo, 
« Who are you," said he, " that have penetrated 
this dismal habitation, the abode of sadness. 
What do you wish ? For what have you come ? 
If it is to give me death, know that I have desired 
it for a long time ; if to restore me to liberty, yoq 
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do a small favour to one who has so little time 
left to enjoy it." 

" I am," replied Bernardo, " but a knight, whose 
duty it is to succour the oppressed, and to defend 
persecuted innocence. Unhappy old man ! what 
malignant planet has shed its influence upon 
you 1 What were your errors which have cost 
you so dear, and reduced you to such a state of 
abasement and misery ?" 

"Generous youth," said the old man, "ap- 
proach and tell me your name, for the accents of 
your voice sound so pleasantly in my ears, and 
inspire me with so lively an interest, th&t>l^ojy- 
self cannot account for what I feel." 



*■ . - ~. 



" I am called Bernardo del Carpio ; tell me 
now your wishes, for I am disposed to serve 
you." 

" Bernardo, say you !" rejoined the old man, 
" alas ! I had a son of that name ; if he were 
living my misery would be less." 

" Consider me as your son," said Bernardo, 
" and tell me your troubles, for it may be that I 
can remedy them." 

The old man, then'making Bernardo sit down, 
spoke as* follows : " Shut up in this mournful 
abode, and oppressed with these irons for more 
than fifteen years (and tedious indeed those years 
seem that are passed in prison), my eyes have 
neither seen the face of heaven, nor my ears en- 
joyed the accents of friendship. My cheek had 
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hardly begun to be covered with down when I 
came here, and now as yon see my beard is long 
and hoary. In the years of my youth only two 
objects occupied my thoughts, war and love ; for 
when I was not following Mars in the battle, I 
was serving the blind god in the saloon. Fortu- 
nate in war, and favoured by the ladies, my life 
was like a valley scattered with flowers, a succes- 
sion of honours and good fortune which excluded 
the most remote presentiment of the evils that 
awaited me. At this time I placed my eyes upon 
a lady of high rank, so high that the blood royal 
of Castile qualified her nobility. I wished to 
attain to heaven (what audacity!) I was met, 
and attained to heaven ; but (oh misery !) it was 
only to fall from thence into an abyss of misfor- 
tunes. A son was the issue of our loves. But 
pardon me if I weep when I think of my son and 
of the infanta — " 

" Of whom T exclaimed Bernardo. 

" Of the Infanta Dona Jimena." 

" Then you are — " 

" Is it possible you do not know ? The Count 

of Saldana." 

"Father of my soul !!' cried Bernardo, throw, 
ing himself into the arms of the count, " father 
and lord ! see in me your son ! Yes, I am your 
Bernardo ; I am he whom you left. at Miduerna, 
in the care of the Count Fernan Ramirez. ,? 

'< Merciful Heaven ! what do I hear !" said the 
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count, with a voice feeble and tremulous from 
joy ; " can it be true ? can it be certain ? But 
yes, it is so ; my heart tells me it is so : yes, you 
are my son, — you are the only blessing that re- 
mains to me. O, merciful God i do not let me 
die with joy, when my sufferings could not put 
an end to me !" And while the good count said 
this, the tears ran from his eyes, moistening his 
venerable beard and the face of Bernardo, whom 
he pressed to his bosom. 

After the first moments of tenderness and joy 
were passed, Bernardo, reverting to the consid- 
eration of the sad condition in which he saw his 
father, asked him what place it was which they 
were in. 

" We are," said the count, " in the castle of 
Luna, and the massy walls which gird this dun- 
geon are the foundations of its lofty towers. 
Here are confined the state criminals, and here, 
sent by the king with false letters (for they con- 
tained the order for my imprisonment), have I 
passed the flower of my life, suffering in irons 
for errors of which love was the cause, and which 
did not deserve so severe a punishment. But 
how," added the count, "could you enter this 
fortress, so guarded with gates, bolts, and senti- 
nels, without knowing the place in which you 
are ?" 

. To this Bernardo replied by explaining the 
strange way by which he had penetrated thither. 
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his finding the cave, the discovery of the subter- 
ranean passage, and the obstacles that he had 
had to overcome. 

" It is true," said the count, " that from this 
place there is a mine that leads to the open coun- 
try, — a precaution which has been taken, in this 
as in other fortresses, so that, in long and severe 
sieges, the garrisons could receive succour from 
without, or effect a retreat when resistance is of 
no avail. If, after passing the grate, you were 
able to open so easily the door which closed the 
passage, it was, no doubt, because you touched a 
secret spring that there is in it, and this chance, 
or rather this favour of Heaven, enabled you to 
do what it would have been impossible for you 
to have effected by force. Long ago I might 
have taken advantage of this means to rid my- 
self of the pains of so severe an imprisonment ; 
but this chain would not permit it, nor would 
my self-love without it consent ; for, trusting in 
the generosity of the king, I could not have be* 
lieved my sufferings would last so long." 

" Nor should they have been so, had I known 
before what was your lot, for stone by stone 
would I have destroyed the walls of this castle 
to liberate you from your prison. But now let 
me break this chain, and do you return with me 
to liberty ; for neither respect to the king, nor 
guards, nor gates, nor portcullises shall prevent 
me from carrying you off from here, as iEneas 
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carried Anchises on his shoulders : come, father, 
why do you doubt V 

" Bernardo, my son, be calm," replied the counj, 
" and do not wish to excite the anger of the 
king uselessly. Do you ask him, entreat him 
for my liberty ; perhaps, when he sees that I do 
not wish it without his consent, he will grant 
you this favour, which is the most I can expect, 
for to see Dona Jimena again there is no hope 
left." 

"There is, there is," said Bernardo; "the 
princess my mother still lives, and the love she 
bore you lives also in her breast ; for neither 
time nor griefs have been able to diminish it." 

Bernardo then went on to make a succinct re- 
lation of his life, and informed his father of all 
that had happened to him from the first day he 
had left him till then ; and not being able to per- 
suade the count to abandon his prison, he took 
leave of him, promising not to spare any efforts, 
nor neglect any means, to obtain from the king 
the pardon of so illustrious a prisoner. But, 
following the* intention with which he had left 
Burgos, he determined forthwith to consult with 
Fernan Ramirez, and communicate to him, 
among other news, the most agreeable of all, — 
the discovery of his father the count. The 
affectionate expressions which father and son 
lavished on each other anew, at parting, are 
more easily imagined than described. Let us 
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then follow Bernardo, who, tearing himself from 
the arms of the count, descended again into that 
fearful subterraneous passage, and, surrounded 
with darkness, found his way through the mine, 
till he came to the same aperture through which 
he had entered, and which served him now for 
egress. 

On re-entering the cave, Bernardo found his 
horse endeavouring to satisfy his hunger with 
the dry leaves which covered the ground. The 
noble animal recognised his master, and showed 
the pleasure that he felt at seeing him again by 
the demonstrations that nature dictated to him. 
Bernardo mounted, and, pursuing his way with 
more precaution than before, he arrived in a few 
hours in the green fields of Miduern^. 

The retired cottage of Fernan Ramirez could 
not be long concealed from the eyes of Bernardo, 
so well acquainted with that country. At the 
sight of it he quickened his pace, and was ap- 
proaching the house, expecting every moment 
that its master would come out to meet him, as 
at other times, or that some dog would announce 
his approach : but no ; neither Fernan Ramirez 
nor any of those vigilant sentinels presented 
themselves to our astonished knight. He ar- 
rived at last at the cottage, and with inexplicable 
wonder he saw the door on the ground, the win- 
dows broken, and all the furniture in the. most 
complete disorder. The count did not appear. 
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All was solitude and silence. Coining out of 
the cottage, he looked around through the fields, 
endeavouring to discover his friend, called him 
repeatedly, but in vain ; the echo alone replied 
to the sound of his voice. Under these sad cir- 
cumstances the heart of Bernardo was oppressed, 
and a thousand fears and suspicions took posses- 
sion of his mind. Where could Fernan Rami- 
rez be ? What could be the cause of the desola- 
tion and destruction which he saw 1 Not being 
able to explain these appearances, his sighs and 
affliction increased. 

Bernardo had taken the reins of his horse, to 
remove from that place, when he saw not far 
distant a shepherd, and calling him, he tried to 
learn of him what had become of the old Ruy 
Velasco, the name by which the count was then 
known. In reply to his questions, the shepherd 
said, with a sad countenance, and shaking his 
head, " I know not where he is gone : all that I 
can tell you is, that this morning there appeared 
here a party *f soldiers, who fell upon this cot- 
tage, and left it in the state you see. Its master 
was apparently the object of their search. Whe- 
ther they carried him away, or whether the good 
Ruy Velasco managed to save himself by flight, 
I have not been able to learn. But he has dis- 
appeared, his cattle have dispersed, and the dogs, 
missing their master, have likewise gone off." 

At hearing these words, and in the midst of the 
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grief they caused him, Bernardo gave himself a 
blow on the breast, and taking leave of the shep- 
herd with a look expressive of his affliction, he 
put spurs to Bayardo, and set out on his return 
to the court, hoping there to find the clew to this 
labyrinth, and the solution of so many doubts. 
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CHAPITER XIV. 

The King Don Alfonso was in his cabinet 
with some of the principal officers of his army, 
and was discussing with them the plan of the 
approaching campaign, when there came into his 
presence a gallant knight, clothed in mourning ; 
a cloak and doublet of black, plumes of the same 
colour in his bonnet, and his countenance clouded 
with an expression of sadness which accorded 
well with the seriousness of his dress. This 
knight was Bernardo. The king was astonished 
to see him thus, and said, " What novelty is this, 
Bernardo 1 You in mourning ! Have you lost 
any friend ? Or perchance you plot my death V 

" Sire," said Bernardo, " I neither desire your 
death, nor are these signs of grief because I have 
lost any relation ; my misfortune is greater, and 
the cause of my mourning is more deeply felt 
This mourning announces the unhappy fate of a 
father, who, made a monument of your excessive 
severity, lives in a dying state, which is much 
worse than death. In the Castle of Luna, and in 
a dungeon into whose sad bosom descends a wind- 
ing staircase, I found the good Count Sancho 
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Diaz, that illustrious lord of Saldafia, who in 
former time placed so often at your feet the Af- 
rican crescents, and obtained for you so many 
victories, fighting for you against the Moors of 
Toledo and Calatrava. Pale, wasted, and in 
irons, how different, oh Heavens ! he seemed 
from what he was, as they tell me, when in times 
past he returned to Leon covered with laurels, 
and rich with the spoils he had gained from the 
enemy in Orcejon, in Orbigo, and Valdemoro ! 
This is, sire, the just cause of my grief, and the 
occasion of this mourning, which I have resolved 
not to put off so long as the imprisonment of the 
count and the rigour of your anger continues. 
But if neither tears nor entreaties can suffice to 
move you to pity, tell me at least at what price 
you will grant me his liberty. And since I ask 
him of you at a ransom, say how many enemies' 
heads you will have for him, how many banners, 
towns, and castles, for I pledge myself to any thing, 
and I have confidence for every thing, from the 
valour which animates me as your nephew, and 
the son of Sancho Diaz." 

"Bernardo, nephew, friend," said the king, 
" arise and hear my resolution. Although deeply 
offended with the count, I feel in some sort your 
sorrows, and your valour and merits are of so 
much weight with me, that from this moment I 
promise to give your father liberty, and restore 
him all my favour ; but it must be under certain 
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conditions, which if you fulfil as you offer, I will 
not fail in my word." The king then proceeded 
to inform Bernardo, that according to news he 
had received, the French were already in motion 
and approaching the frontier with a numerous 
army. Presenting him with the staff of general, 
which Don Tibalte de Yelasco had resigned in 
his favour, and exhorting him to make a good use 
of that emblem with which he delivered to him 
the command of his armies, and placed in his 
hands the security of the kingdom and the glory 
of Castile, he said to him, " March against the 
Frenchman, break his ranks, and return victo- 
rious ; which if you do, the liberty of the count 
and the esteem of your country will be the re- 
ward of your services." 

The proposition of the king filled Bernardo 
with a warlike ardour, and awakened all the en- 
ergy of his character. With the desire that he 
had of going out against the enemy, the hours 
seemed ages, and every delay, in such circum- 
stances, seemed to him an injury done to his 
father the count. Determining immediately to 
put himself at the head of the army, he retired 
from the presence of the king, accompanied by 
the captains; and, with their unanimous con- 
sent, he gave his orders that, on the following 
day, there should be a general review. 

Meanwhile, the uncertainty in which he re* 
mained with regard to the fate of the Count Far- 
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ttan Ramirez did not ceafie to trouble Bernardo. 
His efforts to ascertain the cause of that sudden 
disappearance had been useless, and his hopes 
had almost abandoned him, when Edelfrida, to 
whom he communicated his anxiety, tranquil* 
lized his fears in part, by telling him what she 
knew of the matter. 

This lady, having retired to her apartment 
the night that Bernardo took leave of her for 
Miduerna, found her maid very much occupied, 
to all appearance, with an important secret, and 
with a great desire to discover it. " What is the 
matter ?" said Edelfrida to her maid, whose mys- 
terious air had called the attention of her lady ; 
" what has occurred to-day ? what discovery have 
you made that you are so full of?" 

" Do you not know, then, what has occurred ?" 
said Casilda, for so the maid was called. " Alas ! 
my lady, we have great news, but they are pri- 
vate affairs ; it is a secret of the cabinet." 

" Come, then," said Edelfrida, " speak, and let 
Vis know this secret so important" 

"Then, my lady," continued Casilda, "you 
must know that Ruy Yelasco, the peasant of 
Miduerna, who passes for so good, is neither good, 
nor a peasant, nor is his name Ruy Yelasco ; for 
he is a traitor ; he is the Count Fernan Ramirez, 
and to-morrow, God willing, we shall have him 
here a prisoner, for every thing has been discov- 
ered," 
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" Hold, Casilda," said Edelfrida, " and do not 
go on, for you fill my soul with bitterness. But, 
say, who communicated to you such terrible 
news ? Why have they given orders to arrest 
Fernan Ramirez ?" 

" If you neither give me liberty to speak," re- 
plied Casilda, " nor yet wish me to be silent, I 
can hardly — " 

" Tell me all, then," said Edelfrida, interrupt- 
ing her, " and let me know the full extent of this 
event, as unfortunate as it is important." 

" The fact is," continued Casilda, a that a page 
of Alvar Fanez, yesterday talking with me, in- 
formed me that his master had intrusted to him a 
very secret and delicate commission, for the exe- 
cution of which he should leave Burgos to-night, 
or to-morrow morning at the latest. I pressed 
him to discover to me the nature of his orders, 
and at last I made myself master of his secret. 
The king, informed that Fernan Ramirez was 
hid in the valley of Miduerna, who, when he 
was sentenced to death for a traitor, managed to 
escape from his prison, has commanded Alvar 
Faiiez to arrest him, and bring him to the capital. 
Alvar Fanez, placing a competent force at the 
disposal of his page, gave him the necessary in- 
structions for the execution of these orders, which 
are perhaps a consequence of his advice to his 
sovereign. This, lady, is what is going on, and 
this is what I had to tell you," 
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The relation of Casilda had filled Edelfrida 
with astonishment, for she knew the history of 
Fernan Ramirez, and saw the blow which threat- 
ened him without at first finding any way to 
avoid it. At last a resource offered itself to her, 
and it was to despatch a messenger to the count. 
With this intent she had taken her measures on 
the instant, and before the day dawned a mes- 
senger well mounted, was on his way to Midu- 
erna with a letter for Fernan Ramirez, in which 
he was warned of the danger that threatened 
him. 

This care Edelfrida had taken, and these were 
the news that she could impart to Bernardo upon a 
subject that interested him so much. But the mes- 
senger who carried the letter having not yet re- 
turned, the doubt always arose whether the warn- 
ing had or had not arrived in time. Meanwhile, 
what could be the fate of Fernan Ramirez ? Had 
his pursuers obtained possession of him 1 Was 
he now groaning in a prison, or had he saved 
himself by flight ? This cruel uncertainty ren- 
dered Bernardo pensive and full of anxiety, for 
not being able to do any thing more, he must 
remit to time the discovery of a truth which was 
hidden from him in the shades of mystery. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The skilful arrangements of Don Alfonso had 
already put his armies in a condition to open 
the campaign. Every thing had been attended 
to, and all was prepared, and the troops, both 
national and foreign, encamped in a field near 
^Burgos, only waited the presence of their new 
general to place themselves at the first intimation 
on the march against the enemy. 

The fame of Bernardo, whom they used now 
to call the Infante of Castile, had spread among 
the soldiers, inspiring in them the most flattering 
hopes. So that when he appeared before them 
that they might acknowledge him as general, 
he was received with acclamations, and the shout 
of " Viva Bernardo del Carpio ! Long. life to the 
Infante of Castile !" resounded through the host 
Surrounded by his captains, Bernardo rides 
through the ranks, dividing the squadrons, and 
puts in order the soldiers ; he examines every 
thing, and by his presence infuses into all valour 
and confidence. His gallant figure, his youth 
and elegance, attract the eyes and hearts of all 
who behold him. Qo&observes the dexterity and 
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grace with which he manages his spirited steed ; 
another admires the beauty and curious work* 
manship of his arms, which on this occasion were 
black, as well as the plumes of the pompous crest 
which crowned his helmet. All were in amaze- 
ment at the intrepidity of soul which his eyes 
announced with a look both gentle and fiery. 

The united forces of the three armies displayed 
upon that vast plain offered a majestic and im- 
posing spectacle. The thick columns of the 
Christian king, and the brilliant battalions of 
Marsilio and Almanzor, covering an immense 
space, extended farther than the eye could reach* 
The respective standards of the three monarch* 
floated majestically above the inferior banners ; 
and there might be seen to wave the Lion of 
Castile joined with the crescents of the Saracen ; 
thousands of lances and breastplates glittered in 
the rays of the sun, and Christian helmets mingled 
with Moorish turbans, the whole field was bril- 
liant with arms and trophies. 

The sharp sound of the trumpet was heard, and 
that immense living mass, motionless till now, 
advances, and after some evolutions, begins its 
march ; a cloud of dust arises ; the heavy tread 
of the horses makes the earth shake ; the voices 
of the leaders, the clashing of arms, and the 
sound of warlike instruments resound. Mean- 
while Edelfhda, from a balcony of the palace at 

Burgos which overlooked the field, saw with 
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grief her lover depart, and followed with her 
eyes the march of the army, answering with sighs 
and groans the martial beat of the drums. 

At the head of a body of cavalry, which in the 
splendour of its harnesses, shields of Tunis, and 
marlotas richly embroidered, showed itself a 
chosen troop, rode the intrepid Abindarraez, lead- 
ing the vanguard. Bernardo followed him with 
the main body of the army, composed principally 
of Spanish troops. With him came the legions 
of the Rioja, whose device was a lion of gold, and 
their arms lance and sword, and broad bucklers 
covered with the bark of the cork-tree ; there 
were also the men of Zamora, Oviedo, and Toro, 
with their respective devices, consisting of eagles, 
ribands, castles, and lions ; and with them the 
inhabitants of the plain of Uranzua, and those of 
the valley of Bastan, the former armed with bows 
and arrows, and the latter with shining poniards. 
The mountaineers of Idubeda, without sword or 
shield, or any other defence than a bear's skin, 
bore for arms hard clubs of knotted oak. Others 
there were who were provided with battle-axes 
and javelins ; and others, in fine, who only had 
large slings, which they managed with wonderful 
dexterity. 

With all this preparation and military pomp, 
Bernardo directed his march towards the Pyre- 
nees. The evening of that day he encamped on 
the sides of the Sierra Idubeda, or mountains o£ 
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Oca ; and the following morning having taken up 
his march, he penetrated those solitudes, through 
narrow and rough paths, following sometimes 
the stony channel of a rivulet, and at other times 
crossing ravines and climbing precipices with 
the greatest difficulty and not without danger. 
Having marched the whole of that day his troops 
issued out of the mountain, descended to the 
plain, and encamped in Bribiesca. From here 
they passed on to Pancorvo, and as they passed 
from hill to hill, till they arrived at the pass of 
this name, Bernardo had opportunity to contem- 
plate those stupendous rocks heaped one upon 
another, between which the windings of the road 
led, and those enormous ridges whose immense 
mass, overcome by its own weight, seemed as if 
threatening to fall headlong upon the passenger. 
Arriving at the top of the pass, the scene entirely 
changed, and presented to him an extended plain, 
where nature, with the aid of cultivation and art, 
appeared under the most agreeable aspect. As 
far as the eye could reach nothing could be seen 
but gardens, meadows, and cultivated lands, and 
a multitude of farm-houses and country houses 
which embellished this beautiful country, through 
whose verdant bosom flowed the deep Ebro, difc 
fusing fertility and abundance. 

Having passed this river, the allied army pur- 
sued their march, and at the end of three days en- 
camped in Victoria. Here Bernardo allowed a 
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short rest to his soldiers, and a few days after 
pitched his camp under the walls of Pamplona, 
where he was joined by the troops of the King 
of Navarre, who also espoused the cause of the 
Castilian monarch. 

Meanwhile the French army had arrived at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, and was making prepara- 
tions to pass that immense chain of mountains, 
which, like a natural boundary, separates France 
and Spain. In all Christendom, and for many a 

• 

year, there had not been seen a more brilliant 
and numerous host The flower of the nobility of 
France, led by the twelve peers, and aocompanied 
by the relations and vassals of their respective 
houses, had united in this enterprise, and con* 
stituted the principal strength of the army, in 
whose ranks there were besides a multitude of 
cavaliers adventurers, desirous of participating in 
the glories and profits of a conquest which they 
looked upon as certain. 

Meanwhile the French, by one of the passes of 
the Pyrenees, began to insinuate themselves into 
the asperities of those mountains without meeting 
with any other obstacles to their march than 
such as nature had accumulated around. Every 
thing there was grand, sublime, and picturesque ; 
enormous ridges and barren rocks which presented 
themselves under different and fantastic forms, 
and seemed to reach the clouds, deep ravines and 
precipices which threatened, yith death him wfaa 
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should make a false step, and thick jangles where 
the shaggy bear and the bloody wolf had their 
dens. At times the road narrowed and led 
through places where on one side there arose a 
natural wall which seemed cut by the chisel, and 
on the other yawned a frightful precipice at 
whose feet dashed a foaming torrent. At other 
times it led along the side of a steep and bushy 
ascent, or making a rapid descent seemed to con- 
duct to the abyss. The robust oak, the upright 
pine, and the mournful cypress reared their heads 
in the valleys, and the peaks were white with the 
perpetual snow that crowned them. From time to 
time, on ascending an elevation, the sight com- 
manded on the one side the country of Navarre, and 
on the other that of Gascuna. Woods, rivers, and 
mountains might be seen in confused order, hills 
covered with tamarisks and lavandula, and vast 
plains which extended to the horizon. The 
serenity and purity of the atmosphere, perfumed 
by the odoriferous herbs which abound in those 
places, added to the pleasure which these en- 
chanting scenes caused, and inspired that pleasant 
melancholy which suspends the imagination and 
quiets the senses. 

After a long and toilsome march across these 
mountains, the French army descended into the 
Spanish territory, and spread like a deep river 
over the plains of Valcarlos. At this time Ber« 
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nardo was in the passes of Aspa, and soon enter- 
ing Roncesvalles, there pitched his camp with 
the intention of awaiting the enemy, which wtfs 
not long in making its appearance, for hardly 
had Bernardo taken his position at one end of the 
valley, when the army of Charlemagne entered 
at the other. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The armies finding themselves in sight of one 
another, their generals took respectively snch 
measures as they thought necessary to attack 
with advantage, and make sure the issue of the 
terrible proof of their strength that the two rival 
and powerful nations were about to make. Ail 
that day was passed in reconnoitring, opening 
trenches, and occupying positions ; at night the 
watch-fires were seen to burn on different points 
of the mountains, and in either camp was heard 
the " dreadful note of preparation ;" the sound of 
the " armourers accomplishing the knights," and 
occupied in burnishing and making arms, that of 
the artisans shoeing the horses, and the voice of 
the sentinels, who, passing from one to another, 
kept all vigilant. 

The sun on the following day seemed to have 
hastened to arise in order to contemplate the 
martial and picturesque scene that the plains of 
Roncesvalles presented, and to be witness of a 
battle which was to be memorable in the annals 
of Spain. At one end of the valley was en- 
camped the army of Charlemagne ; and on the 
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other bad taken its position that which defended 
the cause of Don Alfonso. On the one side 
waved the imperial standard of France, and on 
the other floated to the wind the royal pennant 
of Castile. The hills glittered with Spanish or 
French arms, and all the plain was white with 
numerous tents, among which arose here and 
there sumptuous pavilions which marked the po- 
sition of the commanders. 

Hardly had the first streaks of light begun to 
gild the neighbouring summits, when was ob- 
served a general movement in both camps. 
The French leaders had determined to offer bat- 
tle, and the Spanish thought not to refuse it 
Issuing from their encampments with wide- 
spread banners and sound of trumpet and drum, 
the former advanced to the middle of the valley, 
and began to draw up their ranks on the plain. 
Each division was headed by one of the twelve 
peers. The first that appeared was Richard of 
Normandy, who bore for a device upon his ban- 
ner the bridge of Mantible, where this leader had 
given a signal proof of his valour. He was fol- 
lowed by Reynaldos de Montalban, as ardent in 
love as he was valiant in war. Then came 
Gaiferos, he who enjoyed the favours of the 
fair Melisendra. After him came Olueros, the 
nephew of the emperor, and famous in battles 
with the giants. All the paladins, in short, 
came into the field, and lastly appeared Roldan, 
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the conqueror in a thousand battles, and the 
terror of the Saracen. This hero was believed 
invulnerable, and his name alone was worth a 
host His arms were a truncated pine, a battle- 
axe which hung from his neck, and a sword 
called Durindana, which exceeded in fineness 
of temper all that human industry had hitherto 
produced. He wore besides at his girdle a cor-* 
net or bugle, which he only made use of on the 
most urgent occasions. With him came Ge- 
rardo, Duke of Rosellon, a veteran officer, who 
had in former time made himself known to the 
Spaniards, and to whom was now intrusted the 
imperial standard of Mack eagles. 

Meanwhile, Bernardo did not remain an idle 
spectator of this brilliant array, nor did he permit 
himself to be terrified by the imposing force pre* 
sented by the enemy. He had already given 
to his captains the necessary orders, and his 
troops, drawn up in battle array on the heights, 
only waited the signal to begin the fight. All 
being ready, Bernardo, whose impatience would 
not permit him to wait to be attacked, gave the word 
to advance, and his troops, obeying the order, pre- 
cipitated themselves from the heights like an im+ 
petuous torrent, and rushed upon the enemy with 
terrible shouts. A multitude of darts and ar» 
rows obscures like a cloud the whole field of 
battle. The earth trembles, and the astonished 
peaks of Roncesvalles groan with the noise of 
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the armour, and the sound of the swords, as they 
fall upon helmets and shields, mingle with the 
roices of the leaders, the neighing of the steeds, 
and the sound of drums and trumpets. A thick 
cloud of dust covers the combatants, streams of 
blood inundate the plain, and fury and despera- 
tion scatter everywhere fear and death. Ber- 
nardo, mounted on his swift horse, flies from rank 
to rank, exhorts some and encourages others, and 
animates all with word and example. He is 
present in all parts, and wherever he appears he 
gives new vigour to the fight. Death seemed to 
reign in the point of his sword, for where Beli- 
sarda fell there was one enemy the less. 

The contest had been maintained for some 
time with inimitable valour and obstinacy, with- 
out any advantage gained on either side, for no 
one would yield an inch of ground, and where 
one fell another entered to supply his place ; 
when a squadron of French horse making a cir- 
cuit, came down like a thunderbolt upon the left 
wing of the Spanish. Unfortunately the moun- 
taineers of Asturias had been placed there, who 
not being accustomed to this kind of enemies, 
were put to confusion at the sight of the cavalry, 
and began to turn their backs. The fear which 
had entered them was communicated to the rest, 
and in a short time took possession of the whole 
army. Roldan, the general of the French, ob- 
serving this, commanded a body of cavalry to 
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advance, and heading it in person, charged with 
irresistible force upon the troops of Don Alfonso. 
Neither the cries of Bernardo, nor the efforts of 
Alamar, nor the prodigies of valour performed 
by Abindarraez, were* able to stop the retro- 
grade movement of^the soldiers. "Cowards!" 
cried the first, " do not fly, or at least turn your 
faces and see me die." Seizing the peftnon of Gas- 
tile, almost alone and surrounded with foes, Ber- 
nardo seemed a rock lashed by the waves of a tem- 
pestuous sea. Meanwhile his soldiers retiring in 
disorder, crowded towards a narrow pass, where 
alone they could go out of the valley. All seemed 
lost ; the French shouted victory, and made an 
enormous slaughter among the Moors and Span- 
iards. In such a conflict Bernardo observed that 
the fugitives found some obstacle in going through 
that pass, for many of them, opposed as it seemed 
by some irresistible force, turned back desperately, 
and opposed their faces to the enemy. Animated 
by a ray of hope, Bernardo hastens thither, and 
sees with admiration an old shepherd posted in 
that narrow passage, armed with an immense 
oaken branch, with which he dealt blows on all 
sides, and bruised the heads of all who attempted 
to force the passage. Like Horatius Codes the 
Roman, or Vargas Machuca of later times, the 
unterrified old man, in whose eyes shone all the 
fire of youth, maintained his post with inflexible 
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firmness, and presented an insuperable barrier to 
the flight of the army. 

Bernardo, covered with dust, perspiration, and 
blood, hastens to sustain the efforts of the shep- 
herd, and wounding some and reproaching others, 
he succeeds in detaining Jhe fugitives. Neces- 
sity and desperation made the cowards bold, and 
gave more valour to the brave. The soldiers, 
seeing that there was no alternative between 
dying and defending themselves, and moved by 
a simultaneous impulse, returned against the 
French with irresistible fury, and not only stopped 
the enemy but made them recede. At this criti- 
cal moment Abindarraez charged with the cav- 
alry, and with so much effect that the Spanish 
and Moorish captains found time to reunite their 
ranks and lead them on anew to the fight. 
' Then the combat began to rage again, both 
parties making incredible efforts to gain the as- 
cendency. On this occasion the twelve peers 
performed deeds worthy of memory, and fought 
with a valour that merited a better fortune. Oli- 
veros, always in the thickest of the battle, made 
no less slaughter among the Moors and Spaniards 
than the reaper when he cuts down the mature 
harvest. Gaiferos and Reynaldos followed his 
steps and aided his efforts: Roldan, in whose 
hand shone Durindana, infused wherever he went 
terror and flight, and meanwhile Gerardo of 
Rosellon, embracing the standard, looked calmly 
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upon the horrors and dangers of that bloody 
strife. In short, they all did credit to the reputa- 
tion for bravery they had always sustained, but 
their valour was of no avail, for in a short time 
the trumpet of Roldan was heard sounding a re- 
treat, at which signal the French began to retire 
to the posts they had occupied in the beginning. 
Bernardo, profiting by this opportunity that for- 
tune seemed to offer him, advanced with a body 
of chosen troops, and attacked with force and 
vigour the last squadrons of the enemy, whose 
leaders were now only endeavouring to cover the 
retreat of their troops. These, attacked by the 
Spanish, among the first of whom was the old 
peasant brandishing his knotted club, were soon 
routed, and fled over the fields like sheep pursued 
by the wolf. 

Roldan, like a lion pursued by the hunters, 
returned from time to time, made six or eight 
gallant knights bite the dust, and continued his 
retreat ; but at last he was met by Bernardo, who 
threw his lance at him and tore off part of his 
corslet. "Audacious!" shouted the French hero, 
turning round like a wounded viper, " I am Rol- 
dan !"— " I am Bernardo del Oarpio F replied the 
infante ; and the two warriors closing with one 
another, commenced so fierce a combat that the 
soldiers of both sides, looking on, suspended their 
own contest, and in order to be spectators, ceased 
to be enemies. 
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With the sound of the fierce blows they gave, 
the field seemed a forge, and such was the viva- 
city with which they showered down their blows, 
that the most acute sight was not capable of fol- 
lowing the movement of the arms. Sparks 
issued from the swords, and plumes, ornaments, 
and jewels flew through the air ; but so fine and 
well tempered was the armour of both knights, 
that after fighting a long time neither found him- 
self wounded. At last fate declared itself in favour 
of Bernardo, for striking his enemy in the part 
where he had torn off his corslet, he wounded 
him severely, and for the first time was seen to 
flow the blood of Roldan, hitherto considered in- 
vulnerable. Astonished and infuriated at finding 
himself bleeding, he drops his sword, and taking 
with both hands his enormous battle-axe, raises 
it on high in order to cleave his adversary to the 
girdle. But Bernardo, improving the moment iu 
which Roldan had his hands raised, directs his 
sword under due arm, and drives it in till it reaches 
the armour on the other side. 

In this dreadful situation Roldan endeavoured 
to wind his bugle, but he could not make it sound, 
for his strength and spirit were entirely gone, and 
no one dared to hasten to his succour. 

Recoiling some steps, he fell at the foot of a 
rock; a cold sweat covered his forehead, obscured 
his sight, and after a profound sigh his spirit re- 
turned to its Creator. Thus was cut off the 
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glory of Christendom, the honour of the French, 
the flower of chivalry. 

Bernardo, who saw that he was dead, remained 
a while contemplating him with a mixture of ad- 
miration and respect. " See here," he said, " the 
prince of battles, the conqueror of giants, the 
mirror of knighthood ! These hands, now cold, 
are those which gave the strongest blows and 
sundered the finest helmets and harnesses ; and 
these eyes, closed now in an eternal night, are the 
same whose glance but just now terrified the 
most valiant !" Then taking up the sword of Rol- "3 % 
dan he said, " Oh, renowned Durindana ! sword ' 
of great value, and the best that ever was forged ! 
how many have you not made to tremble ! how jft* 
much blood have you not shed ! You are mine, ' 
precious prize, but I am not worthy to wield you ; 
and since I do not deserve you, I wish that no 
other master may enjoy you." Saying this, he 
took it in Both hands, and gave with it so many 
and such fierce blows on the rock, that he opened 
it to the ground,, without the sword receiving any 
injury, such was the fineness of its temper. And 
seeing that he could not break it, he drove its 
point against the rock with so much force, that 
(as the historians tell us) he sheathed it wholly 
in the solid rock. 

By this time the valley was wholly free from 
enemies, the sound of arms had ceased, and there 
reigned in the field of battle an awful silence, in- 
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terrupted only by the sharp cries of the wounded 
and the deep groans of the dying. The remains 
of forty thousand men were scattered over those 
plains, and on all sides nothing was to be seen 
but dead heaped upon dead, and conquerors lying 
mixed with conquered, mutilated bodies, and 
broken banners and arms. 

The loss of Roldan was not the only one that 
the French received on that disastrous day. Oii- 
yeros, after a long and desperate combat, died by 
the hands of Abindarraez ; Reynaldos de Montal- 
v- ban yielded up his life at the feet of Aben Alamar ; 
in short, all the twelve peers perished on that 
day, so fatal to the imperial arms. France was 
i"; covered with mourning, and grief and despair 
overpowered Charlemagne at the news of so dis- 
astrous an event. 
1 Such was the battle of Roncesvalles, and so 

signal the triumph obtained by the Spanish and 
Saracen arms, under the conduct of Bernardo, 
whose name was already the glory of his country. 
The spoils having been collected, and the 
prisoners brought together, Bernardo led his 
troops to the camp, and made his arrangements 
to put himself the following day on the march to 
Leon. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Bernardo being returned to his pavilion, and 
the spoils of the battle having been collected, they 
displayed the prisoners ; and among them was 
found Gerardo, Duke of Rosellon, whom we have 
already spoken of. This illustrious knight, al- 
though of somewhat advanced age, had not feared 
to expose himself to the fatigues of war, and fol- 
lowing in this enterprise the bann3rs of his sove- 
reign, had lost his liberty. With him came a 
page or squire,, who seemed to have for him a 
particular affection, for he did not for a moment 
leave his side. He was a youth of beautiful face, 
interesting figure, and delicate complexion . Both 
were brought before Bernardo, who received them 
in his tent with the greatest politeness, paying to 
the duke, by distinction of his rank, the most flat- 
tering attentions. x 

Meanwhile, some soldiers, who had received 
orders to examine the field and bring back the 
wounded, entered the tent of Bernardo with a 
knight of the Spanish army, who was mortally 
wounded, and who, as it appeared, had begged 
that he might be carried into the presence of the 

H 
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general. This having been done, Bernardo com- 
manded them to relieve him of his arms and 
dress his wounds. But he, without allowing these 
cares, and exerting himself as much as his little 
strength would permit, asked Bernardo to listen 
to him, and said : " Do not care, generous lord 
of Carpio, for a life which I only wish to prolong 
some moments that I may make to you a decla- 
ration on which depends the honour of an illus- 
trious family and the repose of my soul ; and 
God grant that my repentance, although late, 
may diminish in some manner the greatness of 
my guilt, and atone for, if by chance there is yet 
time, the most cruel offence done to the most vir- 
tuous of men." Then heaving a profound sigh, 
he went on with a sorrowful and dying voice. 
" I had once a friend who honoured me with his 
entire confidence ; and he had a wife who con- 
stituted all his felicity ; for in virtue and beauty 
she was the Phoenix of her sex. Hear now the 
unworthy manner in which I repaid the friend- 
ship of this knight, and the infernal arts with 
which I endeavoured to lower in his conception 
hi? innocent spouse, of whose death I have been 
the cause. 

" One night, (would it had been the last of my 
life !) and at a banquet, (oh that the viands I 
tasted had been poison to me !) a number of friends 
being present, the discourse turned upon the 
merit of women, and Rodrigo Arias de Mendoza 
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(that was the name of the knight whom I so 
basely betrayed), began to draw the portrait of 
Elvira his wife, who soon after became the victim 
of an atrocious calumny, which only a wretch 
like me was capable of framing." 

Here the relation of the knight was interrupted 
by the page of the Dul^e Gerardo, who had been 
listening, and who now, overcome by a deathlike 
paroxysm, fell on the ground senseless. Ber- 
nardo and the rest who were present hastened to 
assist him ; but what was the surprise of all 
when, in unfastening his vest, they discovered in 
the swooning page a woman. The Duke of 
Rosellon, not less astonished than the rest, awaited 
with impatience till the lady should return to 
herself, as it was she alone who could explain so 
strange an occurrence. 

In a short time the lady came to herself, and 

fixing her eyes upon the dying knight, " Cruel 

man," said she, " author of all my misfortunes.! 

fatal cause of my sorrows and ruin ! Know that 

I am the victim of your wicked proceeding, the 

unhappy Elvira, the same whom you supposed 

dead, but who lives yet, if it can be called life 

to live without honour. Declare now your name, 

and the artifices that you employed to inspire my 

husband with that unjust jealousy which blinded 

his understanding, till it made him attempt my 

life. Strengthen your spirit, and before your 

h2 
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tongue is mute forever, endeavour to make some 
atonement for so much guilt." 

11 1 will," said the dying man, " since Heaven 
has preserved your life, with me it rests to restore 
your honour. I, lady, am that Gonzalo de Bena- 
vides, who, if you will remember, came many years 
ago to Zamora, and presented himself in your 
house with letters from your husband, Rodrigo 
Arias. 

" Moved by the praises he had bestowed upon 
your merit, I offered (rash undertaking !) to 
convince him in your person of the frailty of all 
the sex. With such perverse design, I made 
you the unworthy proposals that you know, and 
which were heard by you with the indignation 
they deserved. My project being thus frustrated, 
I recurred to a terrible piece of treachery, to 
abuse the credulity of Rodrigo Arias. You will 
easily bring to mind that the night before I left 
Zamora, I sent you a large trunk, asking you to 
take care of it for that night only in your house, 
and without losing sight of it, for that it con- 
tained effects of great value, which were not safe 
in my inn. Yielding to my wishes, you had the 
trunk placed in your own room, which was the 
very thing I wished; and far from supposing 
that you was favouring, to your own injury, the 
blackest treachery that ever was conceived, you 
took into your own apartment that Trojan horse 
which enclosed your ruin ; for its contents were 
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no other than I myself, who had enclosed myself 
in it for the purpose which you shall hear. 

" It was midnight, and silence and obscurity 
reigned in your house ; you were asleep, and the 
occasion seemed favourable to my design. Then 
opening the trunk gently I got out of it without 
the least noise, and making myself sure that you 
were lying in a profound sleep, I lighted a little 
lantern with which I was provided, and set about 
examining your apartment. I observed all its 
furniture, its ornaments, the paintings, and their 
subjects ; in short, I observed all, and committed 
all to memory, in order to serve as a support to 
an atrocious imposture that was to convince your 
husband of my triumph, and your dishonour. 
Not satisfied with this (pardon, lady, my audacity), 
I approached your bed, and running over with 
my eyes so much beauty as lay there buried in 
the insensibility of sleep, I saw that you had a 
mole on your left side ; which mark, and this 
bracelet of which I robbed you at the same time, 
served afterward in a great measure to confirm 
the wicked testimony I bore against you, and 
which my heart has since wept for in tears of 
blood. Provided with these proofs, I re-entered 
the trunk, shutting it within by a contrivance I 
had ; and remained in it expecting that on the 
following day they should come to carry it back, 
as indeed it happened. 

" In fine, Rodrigo Arias, not being able to believe 
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bat that you had broken the chain of fidelity, and 
holding his dishonour as certain, confessed him- 
self conquered, and gave me this diamond, which, 
as had been agreed, was to be the reward of so 
infamous a victory. Here is this fatal jewel, and 
together with it the bracelet ;" and having de- 
livered both of them to Elvira, he continued his 
narrative. " Full of pain and dying with grief, 
your husband left me, and disappeared without 
leaving the least trace of the road he took. I 
afterward heard that, carried away by the fury 
of jealousy, he had avenged upon your innocent 
life his imaginary offence. Since then, tormented 
by the remorse of my conscience, and having lost 
my peace of mind, I have lived without pleasure 
and without enjoying a moment of quiet 

" Thinking to find in war the remedy of the 
pain which consumed me, and resolved, if not to 
die fighting, to expiate in a manner my crime, I 
offered to the king my services in this campaign, 
and following his banners hither, I have come to 
see my desires accomplished, for I feel now upon 
me the icy hand of death ; the vital flame is ex- 
tinguishing every moment ; mjr last hour has 
arrived ; and heaven grant that my death — that 

my repentance " Here his voice failed 

him, and nature, having made her last effort, 
yielded to that imperious law which does not dis- 
tinguish between princes and shepherds, and 
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which overcomes as well the powerful as the 
weak. 

The confession of Benavides concluded, Elvira 
became the object of the attention and curiosity of 
all present. The misfortunes of this lady had in- 
spired in them the most lively interest ; and both 
Bernardo and the duke expressed their desire to 
know the later events of her life. Acceding then 
to this request, Elvira continued her history in the 
following words. 

" A few days after Gonzalo de Benavides had 
left Zamora, I received from my husband a letter 
which a soldier of his army brought me. In 
consequence of the direction it contained, I set 
off without delay to join him, in company with 
Mendo, bearer of the letter, and trusting to him 
the protection of my person. We had journeyed 
two days, and were beginning to enter a moun- 
tainous and solitary country, when I observed a 
change in the conduct of Mendo which rendered 
me somewhat suspicious of him. The silence 
he preserved, his absence of mind, and the mys- 
terious looks which from time to time he cast 
upon me, seemed to me strong indications of a 
sinister intent. 'Mendo,' said I, 'what is the 
matter? What do you mean by thus gazing 
upon me in silence V But he, without saying a 
word, replied with a sigh. Thinking at last to 
discover his thoughts, I asked him if we had 
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wandered from the way, and in thai case proposed 
to turn back and seek it. 

" ' Return !' said Mendo, * we must not think 
of that. 9 

a ' Then let us go forward.' 

" ' Still less must that be.' 

" « What shall we do then V 

" ' I know not,' said Mendo, and after a brief 
pause he added : ' If you knew, lady, what passes 
in my mind, you would have pity upon me as 
the most unfortunate and unhappy man on the 
face of the earth.' 

• " * What would you say T replied I, « what do 
you intend ? Come, go along, and lead me to the 
presence of my husband.' 

" ( Ah, lady !' replied Mendo, ' he only wishes 
me to lead you — * 

"'Whither?' 

" < To death.' 

" ' Villain !' I exclaimed, ' do not think to cover 
your criminal projects by imputing to your 
master so wicked a thought ; fear his vengeance, 
fear divine justice, and return to your duty.' 

" Mendo, then taking out a purse full of gold, 
and a dagger which I well knew belonged to my 
husband, said in a solemn tone, 'Do you see 
these two objects? Then know that Rodrigo 
Arias delivered them both to me ; the gold for me, 
the steel for you,' 

" ' These terrible words sounded like thunder 
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in my ears ; and it was a wonder that the sur- 
prise and the grief they caused me did not put 
an end to me at once. ( Just God !' I exclaimed, 
c what madness has taken possession of my hus- 
band that he wishes to execute so great a cruelty 
upon me ! In what could I offend him ? What 
has been my fault ?' Then turning to Mendo, I 
besought him once and often to declare to me, if 
he could, the crime that was imputed to me ,* and 
at last I came to understand the unjust motives 
that Rodrigo Arias had for so rigorous a proceed- 
ing, and the error in which he lived. 

" All this time Mendo, thoughtful and irreso- 
lute, was struggling to appearance with himself, 
and vacillating between his plighted word and 
his conscience. l And you,' 1 then said to him, 
1 have you courage to execute so cruel a man- 
date? If thus you resolve, hasten and strike, 
that grief may not kill me before the dagger's 
point reaches my heart.' 

" ( Rather will I bathe this impious weapon a 
^thousand times in my own blood,' said Mendo, 
throwing away the dagger, ' than do or consent 
to such a deed. Heaven has at last opened my 
eyes to your innocence, and suggests to me a 
method by which to free you from the ftiry of a 
husband whom treachery has deprived of the use 
of his reason. You must leave, lady, this country, 
for banishment is at present your only resource, 
and trust to my care to persuade Rodrigo Arias 

h3 
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of your death, which I will do with such signs 
and proofs that he cannot form the slightest sus- 
picion of the truth !' Then exacting a promise 
from me not to return to Zamora, nor to any 
place where I was known, Mendo compelled me 
to take a portion of the gold that he had, begged 
of me a mantle which I wore, saying that he had 
need of it, and took leave of me with the most 
sincere demonstrations of interest for my fate. 
Not being able to return in any other way the 
generous action of this servant, I prayed Heaven 
to load him with blessings, and left the place 
alone, without knowledge of the way, to conceal 
myself where I should not be known, till time, 
with divine favour, should make my innocence 
shine forth. 

" Without determining to fix my residence in 
any place, I passed through various provinces, I 
visited many lands, and in long and sad wander- 
ings I wasted at least eighteen years, the best of 
my life. At last I arrived at the neighbouring 
kingdoms of France at the time when the troops 
of Charlemagne were about entering Spain • and 
whether it was the ardent desire that I had to return 
to my native country and my husband, or whether 
it was an inspiration of Heaven, I cannot tell, but 
I resolved to follow the French army and return 
with it to Castile. With this thought, and having 
put on the dress of a man for my greater security, 
I presented myself to you, illustrious Roselloq, 
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and offered you my services in quality of page, 
and under your protection and favour have ar- 
rived here, where the strange event that has just 
occurred seems to announce the termination of 
my sufferings." 

" The rest, lady," said Bernardo, " leave to my 
account, for in me you have a pilot, who will 
know how to conduct the worn-out ship of your 
fortune to a port of peace and security." 

Thus terminated the events of that day, in 
which the fortunate Bernardo, under the especial 
protection of Heaven, found occasion not only to 
cover himself with glory as a soldier, but to fulfil 
one of the obligations which his profession of 
knighthood imposed upon him. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

The triumph of the Spanish amis in the field 
of Roncesvalles had terminated the war with 
France : the states of Castile were left free from 
an invasion which threatened their independence ; 
and having obtained happily these important 
objects, Bernardo found himself with the right to 
claim the liberty of his father, the count ; whicfy 
as had been agreed to by the king, was to be the 
reward of victory. In this condition, and anxious 
to return as soon as possible to the sight of the 
two persons he most loved in the world (the 
Count of Saldana and Edelfrida), he lost not an 
instant in putting his troops in motion, and the 
day after the battle the army was marching joy- 
fully on their return to Leon. 

The court being removed to this capital, Don 
Alfonso heard there the prosperous success of his 
arms, and determining to honour the conquerors, 
he went forward to receive them as far as the 
Castle of Luna, where he arrived with a brilliant 
train at the same time that the Spanish army 
came in sight of this fortress. Already from a 
distance Bernardo had discovered the royal 
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standard floating above those ancient battlements, 
indicating the presence of the monarch, and see- 
ing, on approaching nearer, the turrets crowned 
with ladies and knights whose magnificent 
dresses formed a singular contrast with the som- 
bre and serious aspect of the castle, he hastened 
to arrive there, to lay his laurels at the feet of 
Don Alfonso. Separating himself then from the 
army, he passed on with the Duke of Rosellon, the 
old shepherd, who had laboured so well upon the 
field of Roncesvalles, Elvira, and some of the 
principal generals. 

Amid shouts and acclamations, and with the 
sound of musical instruments, Bernardo entered 
the royal presence, obscuring with the rays of his 
glory the majesty of the sovereign, and attracting 
the admiration of all by the nobility of his mien, 
and by the dignity and grace of his manners. 
Don Alfonso received him with particular demon- f 
strations of favour, and conferred on him the 
most flattering praises. The fortunate Bernardo, 
far from arrogating to himself all the merit of the 
past success, called the attention of the king 
towards those who had most distinguished them- 
selves in it by their valour and gallantry ; and 
presenting to him the old shepherd, he related to 
him the strange manner in which he had pre- 
vented the flight of the army. Don Alfonso fixed 
his eyes upon him, and recognised, with astanr 
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ishment and displeasure — the Count Fenian 
Ramirez. 

It is proper, before going any farther, to ex- 
plain by what chance the count was in the battle 
of Roncesvalles, where he had made so good 
account of his person. It has already been seen 
that Edelfrida, fearing the effects of the anger 
which the king had conceived against this knight, 
sent him a messenger advising him of his danger, 
and counselling him to fly. This advice being 
received by the count, and there being no other 
alternative, he betook himself to flight, and after 
hiding himself for some time, turned his course 
towards the frontier with the intention of seeking 
an asylum in France. But he had not yet left 
his native soil when he heard in the fields of 
Roncesvalles the sound of arms and the noise of 
the battle that was being fought between the 
% Spanish and French. Unwilling to neglect the 
occasion which presented itself of lending his 
services to his country, he hastened thither with 
no other arms than a large branch which he tore 
from an oak, and arrived there just at the time 
when the Spanish troops were retreating in dis- 
order. The count, placing himself in the narrow 
pass through which the army was flying, per- 
formed the deeds which we have already related, 
and which it would be tedious to repeat. Ber- 
nardo had immediately recognised him on thai 
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occasion, but he abstained from declaring who 
he was, as it seemed to him a more favourable 
juncture when they should come into the pres- 
ence of the sovereign. For the rest, the delay of 
the messenger whom Edelfrida had sent, in his 
return, and the uncertainty in consequence with 
regard to the fate of the count, arose from his 
having had a fall from his horse which detained 
him some days. 

Let us now return to Don Alfonso, who having 
recognised the Count Fernan Ramirez, remained 
a while disturbed and undecided, looking, now 
at the count, now at Alvar F^nez, who was 
present, and whose countenance underwent a 
visible alteration. At last breaking the silence he 
said : " Count, I would willingly share my crown 
with him who would prove to me your innocence. 
But be that as it may, I pardon you ; arise from 
the ground and live." 

" Sire," said the count, " it must not be in this 
manner ; for I am not here to implore your clem- 
ency, but to ask for justice: my actions have 
never belied my loyalty." 

" But your correspondence with the enemy to 
whom, years ago, you gave entrance into my do- 
minions !" replied the king, 
i " And the treason," added Alvar Fanez, " which 
the letters of the French general prove, which 
were directed to you and found in your power V 
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" Some traitor like you," said Fernan Ramirez, 
" must have forged them ; they are false." 

" And for proof of it," said Bernardo to the 
king (presenting to him the Duke of Rosellon, 
and discovering his name and quality), "here 
your highness has the very same French general 
with whom the Count Fernan Ramirez is sup- 
posed to have had an understanding, and whose 
name figures in the letters that are produced; 
he will tell the truth ; hear his testimony ." 

The Duke of Rosellon was, in fact, the general 
who on another occasion, made, as has been 
mentioned, an entrance into the Spanish terri- 
tories, after corrupting with gold the Spanish 
general who commanded on the frontier. Being 
called upon now to justify the Count Fernan 
Ramirez, he proceeded to show the innocence of 
this minister by denying with dignity and firm- 
ness having written the letters that were attributed 
to him, and declaring on the word of a knight, 
that he had never had any kind of communication 
with the count. 

Such a declaration, from a person of so high 
a character as the duke, was to all convincing 
evidence of the innocence of Fernan Ramirez, and 
if this had not been enough, the silence and confu- 
sion of Alvar Fanez, who did not attempt to defend 
himself, would have sufficiently convinced them. 
The king, looking on him with an angry coun- 
tenance, said : "I am astonished, Alvar Fanez, 
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at you and at myself; at you for your ingratitude 
and perfidy, and at myself for having placed my 
confidence so long in a man so unworthy of it." 
Abindarraez, who was also present, then coming 
forward, denounced Alvar Fanez as an accom- 
plice of Don Bueso in the base attempt he had 
committed against the royal person, at the time 
that Don Alfonso was journeying to San Esteban 
de Gormaz, and showing the proposals which 
they had made to him by means of the former to 
induce him to participate in that infamous at- 
tempt, offering to prove his accusation either with 
documents and writings sufficient, or with arms 
in the field. 

The circumstances of this event, and particu- 
larly that of Alvar Fanez having absented him- 
self a short time before the treason was perpe- 
trated, struck now forcibly the mind of Don 
Alfonso, and made him see in its true aspect the 
criminal and base character of his favourite. 
"And this too?" said the king, inflamed with 
anger ; " and can this have happened while I was 
reigning in Castile ? Ho, guards ! take away 
this wretch, and keep him in close imprisonment 
till I dispose his punishment." 

This order was instantly obeyed, and Don Al- 
fonso, when Alvar Fanez was out of his sight, re- 
covered his accustomed serenity. Bernardo then 
ventured to remind him of his promise, and to 
fusk of him the liberty of the count! " Be quiet, 
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Bernardo," said the king, " for it was in order 
to deliver your father to you that I came here ; 
but first I wished that you should have another 
pleasure, which perhaps you do not expect." 
Saying this, he made a sign, and the doors of the 
saloon opening, the Infanta Dona Jimena entered, 
clothed magnificently, and accompanied by Edel- 
frida. " Bernardo," said the king, " embrace now 
your mother, and receive her benediction." Joy- 
fully did our hero throw himself at the feet of the 
infanta ; but she folded him in her arms with all 
the demonstrations of a tender and maternal 
affection. When the first emotions of joy were 
over, the infanta said to Bernardo : " And you, my 
son, you who to-day restore to liberty an impris- 
oned father, and give to your country a day of 
glory, do you ask nothing for yourself? Speak, 
and see if you have any wish to be accomplished ; 
for by the sceptre of the king my brother, what- 
ever favour you ask of me shall be instantly 
granted." Bernardo then turning a look upon 
Edelfrida, as if to make sure of her wishes, de- 
clared to the infanta the love that he had for this 
lady, and asked in reward of his services that he 
should be made master of her hand. " Give it 
to him," said the infanta to Edelfrida ; " and you, 
Bernardo, take care to honour and esteem this 
lady as if she were one of the richest daughters 
of Castile ; for she who possesses so many vir- 
tues can never want nobility.". Not without a 
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blush, though with readiness, the beautiful Edel- 
frida gave her hand to the enamoured Bernardo, 
who imprinted upon it with his lips the seal of so 
happy a contract. 

Things were in this position, when a person 
in. the dress of a monk was admitted into the 
royal presence, who, addressing himself to the 
king, asked his permission to disclose a secret 
which was of importance to a distinguished per- 
son. In the voice, features, and dress of him 
who was speaking, the Count Fernan Ramirez 
thought he recognised the hermit ; and a moment 
afterward, Elvira, who was also present, and had 
been looking at him with attention, knew to a 
certainty her husband, Rodrigo Arias ; but both 
concealed their agitation and surprise, to hear 
what he had to say. Passing to the subject of his 
visit, Rodrigo Arias stated that the lady who was 
known in the court by the name of Edelfrida, 
and as the daughter of a peasant of the village 
t>f Mansilla, was no other than the daughter of 
the Count Fernan -Ramirez, whose wife had ex- 
pired a few moments after giving this child to 
the world ; and to confirm this fact, he went on 
to say, " that in the exercise of his ministry, he 
had attended, a few days before, in her last mo- 
ments, the widow of the peasant called Anarda ; 
that she confessed to him, when in danger of 
death, having deceived the Infanta Dona Jimena 
and the Count Fernan Ramirez, the latter by 
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making him believe that his daughter, of whose 
infancy she had taken charge, was dead ; and the 
infanta, by calling herself the mother of this child, 
Edelfrida, at the time that her highness asked 
her to carry her to the court : and lastly, that the 
motive of Anarda for this double deceit, was the 
desire of securing the advantages which might 
result to her from having Edelfrida, as her daugh- 
ter, in the service of Dona Jimena." 

Rodrigo Arias had not finished speaking when 
father and child were in each other's arms. The 
pleasure that both experienced at this recognition 
is left to the consideration of those who know the 
human heart. Bernardo, meanwhile, had spoken 
something in secrect to the king, in consequence 
of which he turned to Rodrigo Arias, and asked 
him who he was. This knight might well wish 
to avoid a reply, and not to reveal himself; but the 
questions of a monarch it was not possible to re- 
sist, and he at last acknowledged his name and 
quality. 

" I well know, now," said the king, " that you 
were married to a lady of Zamora : what is be- 
come of your wife Elvira ? Where is she ? w 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of Rod- 
rigo Arias at that moment, his astonishment and 
confusion could not have been greater. The cir- 
cumstances of the severity he had'made use of 
towards his wife reappeared to him in all their 
vividness, and it seemed to him that the terrible 
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f&oment of retribution had arrived that Heaven 
reserves for delinquents. In such a bitter con- 
flict of feelings he was barely able to say that his 
wife was dead. 

" How, and when V replied Don Alfonso. 

Here all Mendoza's resources failed him, and 
confessing the whole, he threw himself at the feet 
of the sovereign to implore his clemency. 

"Unhappy man," said Don Alfonso (placing 
Elvira before him), " raise your eyes, and behold 
the judge to whom I remit your sentence ; and, by 
the throne of my ancestors, whatever she shall 
impose shall be fulfilled." 

At the sight of his wife, Rodrigo Arias seemed 
like the murderer to whom appears the shade of 
his victim. Overcome with terror, he hardly 
dared to speak to her. But she with consoling 
words endeavoured to calm his mind; and in- 
forming him of the treachery of Benavides, vin- 
dicated her honour, supported by the evidence of 
the Duke of Rosellon and Bernardo, and demon- 
strated by proof the rectitude of her conduct. 
Lastly, she delivered to him the diamond and 
bracelet, and holding out her arms to him, said, 
" Your error, Rodrigo Arias, proceeded from an 
obscured understanding, not from a perverse 
heart. Let us forget the past, and entwining our 
souls with the chains of love and confidence, re- 
turn to our former union, never more to sepa- 
rate." 
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Shame, joy, and a crowd of different sensations 
put Rodrigo Arias in such a state that at first his 
looks had to express what his tongue could not 
utter. But soon returning the endearments of 
his wife, he pressed her to his bosom with tears 
of joy. 

The various events of this day following each 
other so rapidly, had deferred till now the accom- 
plishment of the drdent desire of Bernardo to see 
his father the Count of Saldana at liberty, who 
still remained in prison ; for the king had deter- 
mined that the son alone of this unfortunate 
knight should have the satisfaction and honour 
of releasing him. The happy moment at last 
arrived which the affectionate heart of Bernardo 
had waited for with so much impatience, and all 
descended to the dungeons of the castle where lay 
the good count in solitary and sad confinement. 

The first who entered his dismal apartment 
was Bernardo, saying, in a joyful tone, " Oh, my 
beloved father ! Oh, good Lord of Saldana ! the 
end of your sufferings has at last arrived. See, 
here is the king, who comes to restore you to 
liberty ; here, too, is Dona Jimena, henceforth 
your legitimate wife, and lastly, here is your son 
Bernardo, who asks your benediction." 

" My liberty ! the king ! Dona Jimena !" ex- 
claimed the count ; " what do you say, my be- 
loved child? Has Heaven so much happiness 
yet in store for me ? But alas ! my heart deceives 
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me, and what I see and hear can only be an illu- 
sion of my fancy." 

" Do not doubt, noble count," said the king ; 
" from this day you are free ; from this moment 
you return to my estimation and confidence; 
and that you may understand it so, receive with 
this embrace the beginnings of my favour, and 
with the hand of my sister Jimena, indemnifica- 
tion for the many pains you have suffered on my 
account." 

Animated by these words, the old count collected 
the little strength that remained to him, kissed 
the hand of the king, took that of Dona Jimena, 
turned to embrace Bernardo, and heaving a pro- 
found sigh, fell dead in the arms of his son. So 
fatal may be the effect of extreme and sudden 

joy! 

Thus died the renowned Don Sancho Diaz, 
Count of Saldana, whose unhappy end filled all 
eyes with tears, and all hearts with bitterness. 
At the sight of this catastrophe, all retired from 
so melancholy a place, and the assembly sepa- 
rated. 



CONCLUSION. 

Here our history ends ; for it only remains to 
say, that the court being removed to the capital 
of Leon, the Count Fernan Ramirez received 
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more than ever the king's confidence, and directed 
as before the helm of state; the Infanta Dona 
Jimena preferred the sweets of a dignified re- 
tirement to the honours that belonged to her 
rank ; Elvira and Rodrigo Arias, firmly united, 
became again an example of devoted affection ; 
and Alvar Fanez, banished for ever from Castile, 
went to lament in a remote country his wicked- 
ness and treachery. As to the Duke of Rosellon 
and Abindarraez, the first returned to his country 
without a ransom, accompanied and served by 
many knights who escorted him as far as the bound- 
ary ; the second, rich with the gifts and favours he 
had received, rested from the fatigues of war in the 
arms of his beautiful Zayda. Finally, the exe- 
quies of the count having been performed with 
the greatest pomp and ceremony, after a proper 
season were celebrated the nuptials of Edelfrida 
with our hero ; and he continuing with the same 
ardour in his brilliant career, gave by his tri- 
umphs new blazons to the arms of the king, and 
new glories to his country, which still remembers 
with interest and admiration the misfortunes of 
the Count of Saldana, and the deeds of Bernardo 
del Carpio the Bastard of Castile. 
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TURE IN THE POLAR 
SEAS AND REGIONS. With 

Illustrations of their Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History, 
and an Account of the Whale- 
Fiahery. By Professors Lis- 
lu and Jamison, and Hosa 
', Esq. 1 Brno. Maps.&c. 




PALESTINE, OR THE 

HOLY LAND. From the 
Earliest Period to the Present 
By_ths Rer. M. Roa- 
18mo. With i 




Wort* Pvhlithed by Harper 4} Brotlur: 



. A TIEW OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN EGYPT. 
With an Outline of its Natural 
History. By the Rev. M. Rcs- 
■ill, LL.D. 18ino. With 

rmiKFT. »to- <nl «\ oil T !•«- tin m-n* 
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HISTORY OF POLAND. 
From the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By Jahrb 
Fletchrr, Eaq. With a Nar- 
rative of the Recent Events, 
obtained from a Polish Patriot 
Nobleman. 18mo. With a 
Portrait of Kosciusko. 



' FESTIVALS, GAMES, 
AND AMUSEMENTS- An- 
cient and Modern. By Hoba- 
Ttg Smith, Esq. 18mo. With 
Additions, by Suiiti. Wobo- 
wobth, Esq., of New- York. 






HISTORY OF THE Bf- 
BLE. By the Rev. G. K. 

Glkio. In S vols. lSoio. With 
a Map of Palestine. 




HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
BRITISH INDIA ; from the 
most Remote Period to the 
Present Time. Including a 
Narrative of the early Portu- 
i and English Voyages, the 
lotions in the Mogul Em- 
pire, and the Origin, Progress, 
and Establishment of the Brit- 
ish Power ; with Illustrations 
of [he Zoology, Botany, Cli- 
-*- Geology, and Mineral- 

Hv Ht MimaiV, Esq., 

i Wilsoh, Esq., R. K, 

1LLI>, LL.D., WHITSI.AW 

.ik, M-D., W«. Rhino, 
Esq.,Prof.jAMSsoM,Prof.WiL- 
lace, and Captain Clarpincs 
Dalbvmpi.i, In 3 vols. 18mo. 
With a Map and Engravings. 
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« Works Fuhluhtd by 

SACRED HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD, as displayed 
in the Creation and subsequent 
Events to the Deluge. At- 
tempted la be philosophicallj 
considered, in a Series of Let- 
ters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turkke, F.S.A. 18mo. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
From the Anglo-Norman Inva- 
sion till the Union of the Coun- 
try with Great Britain. By W. 
C. Taylou, Esq. With Ad- 
ditions. By Wiilliam Sim 
■ON, Esq. In Z vols. lHmi 
With Engravings. 
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HISTORICAL VIEW OF 
THE PROGRESS OF DIS- 
COVERY ON THE MORE 
NORTHERN COASTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. From 
the Earliest Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. By P. F. Tytlck, 



Harftr * BivtUri. 

Esq. With Descriptive Sketch-' 
es of the Natural History of : 
the North American Regions. 
By Professor Wilson. IBnw. 
With a Map and Engravings. I 




HISTORY OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, compris- 
ing the History of France front 
the Earliest Period to the Birth 
of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. 
Jambs, Esq. 18mo. With a 
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SKETCHES FROM VE- 
NETIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rer. E. Sk-dliy, M.A. In S 
yoIs. 18mo. With Engravings. 



NUBIA AND ABYSSI- 
NIA. Comprehending their 
Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, 
Religion, Literature, and Natu- 
ral History. By the Rer. M. 
Russell, LL.D. 18mo. With 
a Map and Engravings. 
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MEMOIRS OF CELE- 
BRATED FEMALE SOVE- 
REIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. 
In ! vols. ISmo. 



LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. By Hekrt 
Suwmi Bill, Esq. In 1 
vols. IBmo. With a Portrait. 

Srpd -aStfis Mr lw"ki"^?S3 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EM- 
PRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
John S. Menu, LL.D. 18mo, 
With Portraits. 

Iirnlit 1>ri uminru. Iln nit n ■» i.-ti. r» 

iriiwhta -Btnad I* *•> »]* rnni <M- 
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THE LIFE OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. By 
LocKHABT, Esq. In X 
vols. ISmo. With Portraits. 




Waki PuMUIud h, Harper * BrtOtn. 



THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By Robiht South »», LL.D. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 
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THE LIFE OF FREDE- 
RIC THE SECOND, King 
of Prosain. By Loan Dc 
In 2 vola. 18mo. With i 



LTFE AND TIMES OP 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

Willi Aneedotea of Diitin- 
lished Peraona of the laat 
Yeais. By Rev. G»oro< 








THE LIFE AND AC- 
TIONS OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By Rev. J. 
.... With a 




hdian.iiy.ollH -iiow.flU, SuMMl p 






LIFE OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. By Sit D.tid 
Bbbwstek, K. B„ LL. D., 
F.R.5. lSmo. Engiatings. 




THE LIVES OF THE 
MOST EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS. By Allan Gun-,™. 
Esq. In 5 vols, I 




Warit l'Mithtd hy 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
ByJ. Gilt, Esq. 16mo. 



THE LIVES OF CELE- 
BRATED TRAVELLERS. 
By .Tamei Atrsnania Si. Jobk. 
In 8 Toll. 18mo. 
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LECTURES ON GENE- 
RAL LITERATURE, PO- 
ETRY, &c. Delivered at the 

Royal Institute in 1830 and 
1M31. By JaHIi Mos-raoM- 
MT. lB mo. 
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' THE HISTORY or ARA- 
BIA. Ancient and Modem. 
Containing; a Description of the 
Country — An Account of its 
Inhabitants, Antiquities, Politi- 
cal Condition, and Early Com- 
merce — The Life and Reli- 
gion of Mohammed— "The Con- 
Cuts, Arta, and Literature of 
Saracen* — The Caliph* of 
Damaacua, Bagdad, Africa, and 



Spain— The Civil Govemm 
and ReligiQus Ceremonies 
the Modem Arnlis— Origin ; 
Suppression of the Wahau 
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Manners, and Cuati 
Bedouins ; ami a Comprehen- 
sive View of its Natural Hia- 
torv. By AHnasw Cbichtos. 
ols. lSmo. With a Map 



nd tneravuiga. 




THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSIOLOGY, APPLIED 
TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTH, AND TO 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
EDUCATION. By A«nMw 
Cohbi, M.D. IBrao. 
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10 Werii PvUiihcd by Harper * Brotktr: 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE mS TORIC AL AND DE- 

OF PETER THE GREAT. SCRnTIVE ACCOUNT or 

Bt John Baekow, Esq. 18mo. PERSIA, from the Earliest 

' n Portrait. Agea to the Present Tan* : 

— ■- ^o^rtjb. with a Detailed View of its 

I Resourcei, Government, Popu- 

, latino, Natural History, and the 

• Character of in Inhabitant*, 



tu tourTnJ £ *^^* iw di™ particolarly of the Wanderkg 
IS" S££,uTiy.rSii!^y ■"' Tribe * : ioc'ninig ■ Deacription 
pruia.n' -hki.p« n»i«in >uii of Afchanietan nod Beloochu- 




THE NATURAL HISTO. ^.^"SlJ^^H^SS;' 
RY OF INSECTS. 'With gj.^^'^Tg^ ^.tt' S^T: 




COURT AND CAMP OF 
BONAPARTE. With a Poi- 



A POPULAR GUIDE TO lrB jt of Talleyrand. I8mo. 
THE OBSERVATION OF 

NATURE ; or, Hint* of In- ijjf-tfNidi^r'ir 

ducement to the Study of Na- ii» r™, 6u»jrM ™i 

tural Prodoctions and Appear- ^'^^£2*^3!**.^ 

ancei, in their Connexion! aod £y?. I " l y ^"j*. jj ^j *? ' 

Relatione. Br Robert Mo- j™— £m£^T^ ^SJ5S» J 



■^^Y^is^^rEK?'''' f" 11 - annals of the 

SSaZL-ir£^3£,takr p £ REVOLUTION ,n FRANCE, 

SsKj^tx™^^^;;^ i*» t which i. added, a 

to3!?0i. k i3ii2~^'^'«SS *"i Particular Account of the Cel- 

T^it j i ii ihi nijiiin.i.M ii m ii ii notation of said Revolution in 

^E^S-laSaS^L,^ *>« City of New-York, on the 

w ilMSS." " b " ;jl ' 36lh November, IBM. By 

^■^^St^S^"^ Mni Mom.. IkMk . 



Wonh Pubiiilicd by 
LIFE OP MOHAMMED , 

Founder of the Religion of Is- 
lam, and of the Empire of the 
Saracens. By Rev. G. Bom, 
A.M. 18mo. With an * 




LIFE or OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. By Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, LL.D. In S Tola. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. 




INDIAN BIOGRAPHY ; 
or, an Historical Account of 
those Individuals who have 
been distinguished among the 
North American Natives as 
Orators. Warriors, Statesmen, 
and Other Remarkable Charac- 
ters. ByB.B.THATCHEs,Esq. 
In 8 vols. 19mo. With a Por- 




THE TRAVELS »nd RE- 
SEARCHES OF ALEXAN- 
DER VON HUMBOLDT; 
being a condensed Narrative 
of his Journeys in the Equinoc- 
tial Regions of America, and 
in Asiatic Russia ! together 
with Analyses of his more inv 

Srtant Investigations. By W. 
ACOILLIVILAV, A.M. 18010. 

Wuli Kih.Tiivmgs. 




LIVES AND VOYAGES 
OP DRAKE, CAVENDISH, 
AND DAMPER; including 
an Introductory View of the 
iirlier Discoveries in the South 
ica, sml thp History of the Buc- 
juers. 18mo. With Por- 
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A DESCRIPTION ow PIT- i man Prince**. Translated by 
CAIRN'S ISLAND abd ITS I Hoarm. With Note* and ■ 
INHABITANTS. With m Life of Euler, b» Sir Ditin 
Authentic Account of the Ma- . Buwnn, LL.D. ; and *d- 
tin¥ of the Shin Bounty, and dilional Notes, by John G««- 
oTthe Tbeequent Fo^uue. con, LL.D. with . Glc^ary 
of the Mutineers. By J. Bi«- of Scientific Terra*. In 2 Tola. 

pa-, Enq. UVfl. With. En- LStBA. ^^^gESfiff^,^ 



grovingB. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EX- 
PEDITION TO EXPLORE 
THE COURSE AND TER- 
MINATION OF THE NI- 
GER. With a Narrative of ; 
Voyage down that River to it; 
Termination. By Ricman 
and JoBH LaKDiB. In S Tola 
lBmo. With Portrait), Maps, 
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1 LETTERS OF EULER on 
DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
IN NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. AddnaaadtO « G«- 




On tb. IMPROVEMENT 
OF SOCIETY BY THE 
DIFFUSION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Taoiua Dice, 
LL.D. 18mo. With Engra- 
ving*. 
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Workt Puttititd by Harper 4 Broduri. 
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TNQL1R1ES CONCERN- 
ING the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, AND THE IN. 
VESTIGATIONof TRUTH. 
k,M.D., 



P.R.S. 18ml 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP 
THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
By John Abeickomwi, M.D., 
F.R.S. Brno. [Questii _ 
™jTi£!f7!'™ i" 

of » miml iMI^Ml * 



™ 1 ;»:f™s 
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Utn iuL liiftei ■StUMki tit ntua 

LETTERS on NATURAL 
MAGIC. Aadres.ed io Sir 
Waller Scott, Bart. By Sit 
D. Bekwbteii, K.H., LL.D- 
18mo. With EngTBvings. 
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A NARRATIVE op FOUR 
TOYAGES, to ths SOUTH 
SEA; NORTH and SOUTH 
PACIFIC OCEAN, CHI- 
NESE SEA, ETHIOPIC .no 
SOUTHERN ATLANTIC 



OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, 
«nd ANTARCTIC OCEAN, 
From the year 18W to 1831. 
Comprising Critical Surveys 
of Coasts and Islands, with 
Sailing Directions. And an 
account of tome new and valu- 
able discoveries, including the 
Massacre Islands, where thir- 
teen of the Author's Crew were 
massacred and eaten by Can- 
nibals. To which is prefixed, 
a Brief Sketch of the Author's 
early Life. By Capt. Binji- 
hin MoHRstt, Jun. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 




THE WORKS OF THE 
REV. ROBT. HALL, AM. 
With a brinf Memoir of his 
Life, by Dr. Gbsooby, and Ob- 
lions on his Character as 
ocher, by Rev. John Fos- 
Edited by Oukthdi 
Gregory, LL.D. In 3 vols. 
With a Portrait. 



fall nkd munwd -ill "■' 



is w«kt ruutkcd tjr 

THE BOOK or NATURE. 
By Johb Mihn Good, M.D., 
F.R.S. To which ia now pi«- 
fixed, ■ Sketch of the Author'* 
life. Complete in 



Harper 4 Brother*. 

that portion of Smthm Af- 
rica. BjStifhkn Kay. lBnio. 
With Maps and Plates. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 

with Copioun Eluatrations and 
Explanation", drawn from the 
bwl Writer.. A New Edition. 
BjO. Cud. 8to. 



MEMOIRS or ™. LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
By Willi.* Roiirtb, Esq. 
In 3 vol.. 12mo. Wilh a Por- 
n the picture by Opii 




TRAVELS AND RE- 
SEARCHES IN CAFFRA- 

MA : describing (he Charac- 
ter, Ouatoma, and Moral' Con- 
dition of the Trib»» inhabiting 



Uu«lni,»1iil_e , llHli«i.Ti««bmiMi«lji» 



POLYNESIAN RE- 
SEA RC HES during a Resi- 
dence of nearly Eight Yean 
in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands. By William Etui. 
In 4 sola. 12mo. Engravings 



rut.. ■*,■ l-io "„ I *Ti»L--«<artvl l *r. 
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THE COMFORTER; or. 
Extracts selected for the Con- 
solation of Mourners, under the 
Bereavement of Friends and 
Relations. By a Village Pas- 

Ufkxa ^™o"i™ ■> ibiXWi iM 1 
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Ciauical Worki PhUUKU by Harper + BrvUur,. 17 

XENOPHON (Anabasis -*i«-i .i.w»d maul* I too. h — 
translated by E»wa« Srii- I "SSSii^., ^. Ed ^. tallM . _ 
Mis, i.sq., and Cyropmdia, by IE? S?S? a ^Jtf™ kl ™™. w £! , ^B 
the Hon. M.uaica A. Coor-lm) I ^^.SiuSli^ fiSS. "S 
In 8 vols. l&no. Portrait. I SrS^sT'"- """''" """ " 



MOSTHENES. Tranalated by „d Laliu. by Msliiotii. In3 
Ttou Luro, D.D. In S To1a . 18mo. With a " ■ 
Tola. 18mo. With a Portrait, ' — ■- ■ 




SALLUST. Translated - by 
Willi** Rom, M.A. With 

Improvements and Notes. In 
1 vol. lSmo. Portrait. 
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Editor an :w]j caa lo Ita iicvraillrol FW 



1 C£8AR. 1 

WlLLliM DuNCAH 

18mo. With a Portrait. 




■ VIRGIL. The Eclogues 

translated by Weinohai, the 
Georgics by Sothebt, and the 
jlneid by Dm din. InSiols. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

I ' •■ n( ud mnni fmmtfm. 
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SOPHOCLES. Tranalated 
by Thohas Fkancelin, D.D. 

With a Portrait. 



EURIPIDES. Translated 
by the Rev. R. Pomi, M.A. 
In 3 vols. I8mo. Portrait. 



HORACE AND PILE- 

DRUS. In 2 vols. 18trjo. In 
■»hich are introduced Traoala- 
liona of different parte of Horace 
by Dryden, Pope, Swift, Por- 
»on, Benttev, Hilton, Cowper, 
Cowley, Johnson, ChatWrton, 
Addison, Lord Byron, Croly, 
Qarry Cornwall, Ralph BemaL 
A. Wranghara, C. A. Wheel- 
wright, if. Hall Joy, Sir J. C. 
Hobhouie, R. Montgomery, J. 
Merivale, Rer. J. Mitford,Leigh 
Hunt, etc. dec. With a Por- 
trait of Horace.. 



18 Jittnile Work PaUUked by Harper + Brother* . 

LIVES OF THE APOS- SUNDAY EVENINGS, or, 
TLES AND EARLY MAR- an easy Introduction lo ttw 
TYRS OF THE CHURCH. Reading of the Bible. [Ds- 
Bythe author ol " The Trial signed for Sundn' " ' 
0/ Skill." lSroo. Sunday-School 1 

vols. 18:110 With EngraT- 

auMw wJUwbi.t.'.: ■■■■■ cullittdillltodbX- *••» btMMgja 

Hfc.rt!ip|*af l"'l«nhl^lnltL'TLLi 1 hi™.LKl'irT V ^ ^1»-U|* Ot Sololm BtptOVf, lltd ■■ 
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THE SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON ; or. Adventures 

of a Father and Mother and JHiTTr'HTini ..- ■ 1 

Four Sons on a Desert Ialand. aK^^SfflJfiSSSfigl 

ThePronjessoftheStoryform- # •» jiid— md ? i~r"->* "*•<!«?- 

ing ■ clear Illustration of the ffi^JlEV^" 1S?£3£- 

6rat Principles of Natural His- »i|ini»»>Wi*>»J*i* 

Wry, and many Blanche, of THE SQN 0F A GE . 

Science which most unmedi- NJ[JS A Ta i e fa ^ Um 

ately apply to the Business of ofTouth _ By Mrs. HoH.a*D. 

Ltfe. to 2 vol.. 18mo. With iamo E i vi 

tngraTinga. n,!, ,mA- t,/£™ « i„n, ami. 

JwSSS b ItSSiStSS* u h wS, Kg ta'S^'^j^ff^™* 

™rrir^i'~irr™ , j"is! ■■...!■■. .ti.. ..i -,■ 
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- lr -~ c .^^~^^? l r^ NATURAL HISTORY; 
jr. Uncle Philip's Conversa- 
tions with the Children about 
Tools and Trades among the 
THE ORNAMEMTS DIS- Inferior Animals. 18mo, Vith 
COVERED. ByMrs. HnsBs. n S!^j2SlSSU o«i». 
Engravings. ■t««ii8i,«i «]■ jw h* m«t, ■mAj, 
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JiaemU Worh PuMiihtd by Harper <f Brother*. 18 

INDIAN TRAITS i BE- i THE YOUNG CRUSOE ; 
IHa SKETCHES OF THE or, the Shipwrecked Boy. Con- 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, turning an Account of his Ship. 
AND CHARACTER or thi ■ wreck, and Residence for Seve- 
NORTH AMERICAN NA- ral Months alone upon an Unin- 
TIVES. By B. B. Thitchki, habited Island. By Mrs. Hor- 
Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. With land. 18ino. Engravings. 
Engravings. 
kl chtncter, ud 1*1 
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I TALES FROM AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. By the 
Author of " American Popular 
Lessons." In 3 vols. ISjho. 
With Engravings. 




PERILS OF THE SEA; 

being Authentic Narratives of 
Remarkable and Affecting Dis- 
aster* upon the Deep. With 
Illustrations of the Power and 
Goodness of God in wonderful 
Pre serrations. 18mo. Engv'gs. 




EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY ; or, Uncle Philip's 
Conversations with the Children 
about the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion. IBmo. With 



i, 1 ^ 






THE AMERICAN FOR- 
EST ; or, Uncle Philip's Con- 
versations with the Children 
about the Trees of America. 
8mo. With Engravings. 

Ts mile Un niqindiin icaodulod 
will! oae rnat clut <A DUonE prcduclioiu, 
irkb »tic£ It. Notlb •wari™, CWlMat H 
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Work* Piiblislied by Harper <$• Breiker*. 



SKETCHES * OF THE 
LIVES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES. Written for 
Girls, with a view to their Men- 
tal and Moral Improvement. 
By an American Lady. 18mo. 
With a Portrait, &c. 

A* example ads more fbreibljr npoo female 
youth thaa on the other «, it ia peculiarly im- 
portant that the biography which is placed in 
the heads of young females ahotdd be either 
carefully selected, nub give them ao exam- 
plea but thorn that are nasacoptinnaMe, or elm 
that it ihoald be acco mp an i ed by inch remarks 
as will enable them todiscraainatc between the 
exeeilenees to be imitated aad the e cc entri ci ties 
to be avoided. With such views them atetcnes 
have been prep a red. They wfll be (bund pe- 
culiarly instructive, aad are written in a style 
" "dl m *" * 



which cannot mil to interest The volume' is 
embellished with a portrait of Bin. Judeoa, 
ax. and embrmcmbMgraphieal sketches of seve- 
ral of the most dtttinguaihed frsmlci of oar own 
country. 



CAROLINE WESTER- 
LEY; or, the Young Traveller 
from Ohio. 18mo. With En- 
gravings. 

This work will prove instructive as well as 
attractive to young persons. In its pages genius, 
nature, morality, aad religion hare been brought 
into happy combination. It is -replete with 
sound and rational piety, judicious remark, and 
right feeling. 



THE CLERGYMAN'S 
ORPHAN, and Other Tales. 
By a Clergyman.. For the Use 
ofYouth. 18mo. Engravings. 

1 The author of the M Clergyman's Orphan** in- 
forms us that with most of the characters whose 
romantic history is here recorded he was per- 
sonally acquainted ; and vouches that it is sub- 
stantially a narrative of facts. The object of 
the work is to strengthen in the minds of young 
persons the conviction of a special superintend- 
ing Providence* 



UNCLE PHILIP'S CON. 
VERSATIONS with the Chil- 
dren about Virginia. 18mo. 
With Engravings. 

The volume with this title U the first of a se- 
ries In which it is intended to provide especially 
for youthful readers, an accurate, though neces- 
sarily brief history of the several states which 
compose the unkm. The details are as copious 
~" the limits of the work permit, aad great care 

"to reader them 



UNCLE PHILIPS CON- 
VERSATIONS with the Chil- 
dren about New- York. 18ma 
With Plates. 



LUTHER AND THE LU- 
THERAN REFORMATION. 
By John Scott, A.M. In 2 
vols. 18mo. With Portraits. 

THE LIFE OF ARCH- 
BISHOP CRANMER. By 
Charles Wbbb Lb Bab, A.M. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF WICLIR 
By Charlbs Wbbb Lb Bab, 
A.M. 18mo. With a Portrait. 



THE CONSISTENCY OF 
THE WHOLE SCHEME of 
REVELATION, with Itself, 
and with Human Reason. By 
Philip Nicholas Shuttlr- 
worth, P.P. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMED RELIGION IN 
FRANCE. By Rev. Edwabd 
Shbolbv. In 3 vols. 18mo. 
With Engravings. 

PRESENT STATE OF 
CHRISTIANITY, and of the 
Missionary establishments for 
its Propagation in all Parts of 
the World. Edited by Fbbd- 
bric Shobbrl. 12mo. 



RELIGIOUS DIS- 
COURSES. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 18mo. 



and skill have 



SERMONS ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. By Rev. John 
Wesley, A.M. Containing a 
Number of Sermons neverbe- 
fore published in this Country. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 

SCENES i* our PARISH, 
12mo. 
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NARRATIVE or x VOY- 
AGE to the SOUTH SEAS, 
in 18*3-1831. By Abb v Jin E 
Mobkell, who accompanied 
hot husband, Cap:. Benjamin 
Moirell, Jun., of (he Schooner 
Antarctic. ISmo. Portrait. 



THE LIFE op ANDREW 
JACKSON, President of the 
United States of America. By 
Wh, Coaairr, M.P. 18mo. 
With a Porttait. 




■■■- - — , MRS. JAMESON'S VI- 

TIAN RELIGION, derived SITS AND SKETCHES AT 
from the literal Fulfilment of HOME AND ABROAD. With 
Prophecy. By the Rev. Alii- Tales and Miscellanies, and a 
AUDii! Keith. ISmo. new and improved edition of 

Mil "The Diary of an Ennuyee." 
I In 2 vols. 12mo. 




DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or, 
Instructions to Young Married 
Ladies, on the Management of 
(heir Households, and the Reg- 
ulation of their Conduct in the 
various Relations and Duties 
of Married Life. By Mrs. W. 
Pibbfb. With Improvements 
adapted to the American Read- 



A CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENT. By John 
Bbown, of Haddington. SSmo. 



u>'l lx.iuiir.il>- ; t!>?ric1i 

>!■>£»• miotic nbar^r, in bnucM S 
bra m, 60U1 i= miad ud pmn, witk . i_n 
m ud djvlinulilii afafl tbl ilirat ftr. 
•I>4> i» 10 taffm W. 1UT5 olMLud lim I, J ■ 



sm EDWARD SEA- 
WARD'S NARRATIVE or 
HIS SHIPWRECK, and eon- 
sequent Discovery of certain 
Islands in the Carribbean Sea : 
with a Detail of many Eitraor- 

Ediiedby 
Miss JanePoeteb In a vols. 
12mo. 
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THE PLAYS OF PHILIP 
MASSINGER. Adapted to 
Family Reading, and the use 
of Young Persons. In 3 vols. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

THE DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF JOHN FORD : 
with Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVOR- 
GOIL, a Melodrama.— AU- 
CHINDRANE ; or, the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. 12mo. 

DRAMATIC SCENES 
FROM REAL LIFE. By 
Lady Morgan. 12mo. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
With other Poems. By E. L. 
Bulwer, M.P. 12mo. 

POEM DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE SOCIETY OF 
UNITED BROTHERS, at 
Brown * University. With 
other Poems. By N. P. Wil- 
lis. 8vo. 

ATALANTIS. A Story of 
the Sea. 8vo. 

• THE RIVALS op ESTE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By 
James G. Brooks, and Mary 
E. Brooks. 12mo. 

TUTTI FRUTTI. By the 
Author of " The Tour of a 
German Prince." 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF R. C. SANDS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THINGS as THEY ARE ; 
or, Notes of a Traveller 
through some of the Middle 
and Northern States. 12mo. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS 
OF THE AMERICANS. By 
Mrs. Trollops. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Plates. 



THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

18mo. 

LEXICON MEDICUM ; 
OR, MEDICAL DICTION- 
ARY. By R. Hooper, M.D. 
With Additions from American 
Authors, by Samuel Akerlt, 
M.D. 8vo. 

A DICTIONARY OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
By S. Cooper, M.D. With 
numerous Notes and Addi- 
tions, embracing all the Prin- 
cipal American Improvements. 
By D. M. Reese, M.D. 8vo. 

APICIAN MORSELS , or, 
Tales of the Table, Kitchen, 
and Larder. 12mo. 

A TREATISE ON 
SHADES AND SHADOWS, 
AND LINEAR PERSPEC- 
TIVE. By C. Davies. 8vo. 

LETTERS FROM THE 
^EGEAN. By James Emer- 
son, Esq. 8vo. 

OBSERVATIONS ON 
PROFESSIONS, LITERA- 
TURE, AND EMIGRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. By Rev. I. 
Fidler. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE OF VOY- 
AGES UNDERTAKEN TO 
EXPLORE THE SHORES 
OF AFRICA, ARABIA, AND 
MADAGASCAR, by com- 
mand of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. By 
Capt. W. F. W. Owen. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

LIFE of MRS. SIDDONS. 
By T. Campbell. With a 
Portrait. 12mo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUCHESS P'ABRANTES. 
8vo, 
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THE COOK'S ORACLE, 
AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 
MANUAL. Containing Re- 
ceipts for Cookery, and Direc- 
tions for Carving. With a 
complete System of Cookery 
for Catholic Families. By Wic. 
Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted 
to the American Public by a 
Medical Gentleman. With En- 
gravings. 12mo. 

DIRECTIONS FOR IN- 
VIGORATING AND PRO- 
LONGING LIFE ; ob, THE 
INVALID'S ORACLE. By 
Wm. Kitchiner, M.D. Re- 
vised and Improved, by T. S. 
Barrett, M.D. 18mo. 

MODERN AMERICAN 
COOKERY. With a list of 
Family Medical Receipts, and 
a Valuable Miscellany. By 
Miss Prudence Smith. 16mo. 

The POLITICAL GRAM- 
MAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or, a Complete 
View of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Governments of the 
United States and of the 
several States. 12mo. 

AN ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. Translated from the 
French of M. Boucharlat. 
With Additions and Emenda- 
tions By Prof. Edward H. 

COURTKNAY. 8VO. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY. In 3 vols. 
8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 
TRY AND TRIGONOME- 
TRY. Translated from the 
French of A. M. Legendre. 
By D. Brewster, LL. D. 
Revised by C. Davies. 8vo. 
New and improved Edition. 



INITIA LATINA, or the 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 
illustrated by Progressive Ex- 
ercises. By 



Charles H. 



Lyon. 12mo. 

THE BOOKKEEPER'S 
ATLAS. By Wm. Edwards. 
4to. 

LIVES of the SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION 
op INDEPENDENCE. 12mo. 

THE PERCY ANEC- 
DOTES. Revised Edition. 
To which is added, a Valuable 
Collection of American Anec- 
dotes, original and selected. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 8vo. 

ANECDOTES OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd. With a 
Life of the Author. ByS. De- 
witt Bloodgood, Esq. 12mo 

Thb LIFE of BARON CU- 
VIER. By Mrs. Lee. 12mo. 

LETTERS OF J. DOWN- 
ING, Major, Downingville Mi- 
litia, Second Brigade, to his 
Old Friend Mr. Dwight, of the 
New- York Daily Advertiser. 
With Engravings. 18mo. 

SKETCHES AND EC- 
CENTRICITIES OF COL, 
DAVID CROCKETT. 12mo. 

THE TOURIST, or Pocket 
Manual for Travellers on the 
Hudson River, the Western 
Canal and Stage Road to Ni- 
agara Falls down Lake Ontaiio 
and the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Comprising 
also the Routes to Lebanon, 
Ballston, and Saratoga Springs. 
Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 18mo. 

ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. By E. L. Bui- 
wee. In two vols. 12mo. 
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SOCIAL EVILS, AND 
THEIR REMEDY. No. I.— • 
THE MECHANIC. By Rer. 
C. B. Tatlcb. 18mo. 

A SUBALTERN'S FUR- 
LOUGH: descriptive of 
8cenes in Various Parts of the 
United States, Canada, &c. 
during the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1833. By Lieut. E. 
T. Coke. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

MY IMPRISONMENTS: 
MEMOIRS OF SILVIO 
PELLICO DA SALUZZO. 
By Thomas Roscok. 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH 
of LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. By Thomas 
Moors. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylob, Esq. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. 

THE LIVES AND EX- 
PLOITS OF BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS in ail Parts 
of the World. By C. Mac- 
fablank, Esq. 2 vols. l2mo. 

THE HISTORY of THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE. 
By William Dun lap. 8vo. 

THE LIFE AND RE- 
MAINS of EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. By Rev. 
Daniel Otter, A.M. 8vo. 

ANNALS OF TRYON 
COUNTY; or, the Border 
Warfare of New- York, during 
the Revolution. By Wit. W. 
Campbell. 8vo. 

THE CONDITION OF 
GREECE in 1827 and 1828. 
By Col. J. P. Miller, of Ver- 
mont. With a Map. 

MRS. SHERWOOD'S 

WORKS. Uniform Edition, 
with Plates, lfeno. 



ELEMENTS OF DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
with their Application to Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, Spherical 
Projections, and Warped Sur- 
faces. By Professor Charlis 
Davibs. Plates. 8vo. 

A TABLE OF LOGA- 
RITHMS, of Logarithmic 
Sines, and a Traverse Table. 
12mo. 

THE LETTERS of THE 
BRITISH SPY. By Wm. 
Wibt, Esq. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. With a Por- 
trait. 12mo. 

MIDWIFERY ILLUS- 
TRATED, by J. P. May- 
crier, M.D. Translated from 
the French, with Notes, by 
A. Sidney Doanb, A.M., M.D. 
8vo. With Eighty-two Plates. 
New Edition. 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. 

New and Improved Edition. 
By J. Ryan. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF SUR- 
VEYING. With the neces- 
sary Tables. By Professor 
Davies. 18mo. 

LITERARY AND HIS- 
TORICAL DISCOURSES. 
By Gulian C. Verplanck. 
12mo. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WEST. By the Author of 
" Stories of Waterloo." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

A TREATISE ON THE 
MILLENNIUM ; in which the 
prevailing Theories on that 
Subject are carefully examined : 
and the true Scripture Doctrine 
attempted to be elicited and 
established. By Georob Bush, 
A.M. 12mo. 



TALES AND NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS,, 



The TALES, NOVELS, 
6\x. OF MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH. New and Com- 
plete Edition. Illustrated with 
Elegant Engravings on Steel, 
in a series of Ten Volumes, 
12mo. Either of which may 
be hod separately. 

— Gniy on lri»ll Bulls— Eeeay on 
Sel r-J miitlctiioii— Trj o I'rniuiui Vm 



THE CLUB-BOOK. In * 
vols. ISmo. 

Contents— Benrend de Is Croti, by 
Q. P. R. Jimii; Haded ben Abad, 
Too Faiel Whisper, The Painter, The 
Unguarded Hour, Tne Book of Uro, 
by Johh Halt - The Glpoy of the 



bach, Tbe [) 



ce Kearneya, by An dm w 

■dan ; Dramaiic Sccnea, 
..Gowsa; GowdenGib- 



WU1— Oul of Debt 01 



i ; The Cheaterie Pneknuin, 



Id the Un- 
I doky— The Man nftKt uiere— Ennui— 
The Centrist— Tbe Grateful Nejro— 
Tn-Mnrrow— The Dun. 
nnlalns— MaiiaMivrtns,— 

. . _. . . _ jntslns— The Atmeiio 
Midline de Fleury— Emily de Cou- 




By J.uss K. PaOLDtNa, Esq. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S 
FIRESIDE. In 2 vols. ISmo. 

WESTWARD HO ! In 3 



Authi 



In 2 



auuwlCH* Child* RoelioVe Pn- 
frtmue, end Sclun, by 1. K. Pants- 
mo, Seq- ; The skeleton's Cars, and 
MedOekt, by W. C. Brunt, Esq ; 
The Bloeh House, by William Lko- 
nm. Esq.: The Intredaetlon, Mr. 
□men. and Boy ilea, hy the lau R. C. 



KONINGSMARKE ;. or 
Old Times in the New World. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Publishers have In press 
> New Edition of Mr. Pauld- 
ing's Works ; of which the 
' above will form a part. 

LAWRIE TODD; or, the 
\ Settlers in the Woods. By 
I J. Gilt, Esq. In 8 vols ISmo. 

SOUTHENNAN. By J. 
1 Gut, Esq. In 2 vols ltnvo. 
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By E. L. Bolwer, M.P. 

PELHAM : or, the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE DISOWNED. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

DEVEKEUX. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

EUGENE ARAM. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

CONVERSATIONS 
WITH AN AMBITIOUS 
STUDENT IN ILL 
HEALTH : with Other Pieces. 
12mo. 

FALKLAND. 12mo. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE 
RHINE. 12mo. 

O'NEILL. A Poem. 12mo. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 

RICHELIEU. A Tale of 
France. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

DARNLEY. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

DE L'ORME. 2 vols. 12mo. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS ; or, 
the Brothers in Arms. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

HENRY MASTERTON; 
or, the Adventures of a Young 
Cavalier. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY ; 
or, the Revolt of Ghent. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURES OF JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

STRING OF PEARLS. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. By 
Benjamin D'Israeli, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. 
A Psycological Auto-biography. 
By B. D'Israeli, Esq. 2v.l2mo. 



THE SMUGGLER By J.' 
Banim, Esq. In % vols. 12mo. 

THE DENOUNCED. By 
J. Banim, Esq. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
CALEB WILLIAMS. By 
William Godwin, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

CLOUDESLEY. By Wil- 
liam Godwin, Esq. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

JACQUELINE OF HOL- 
LAND. By Thomas C. Grat- 
tan, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE HEIRESS OF BRU- 
GES. By Thomas C. Gbat- 
tan, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. 
By Thomas C. Grattan, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 



TALES OF THE EARLY 
AGES. By Horace Smith, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

WALTER COLYTON. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12rao. 

THE NEW FOREST. By 
Horace Smith, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 



WAVERLEY; or, 'TIS 

SIXTY YEARS SINCE. By 
Sir Walter Scott. In 2 t«1s. 
12mo. Revised, corrected] 
and enlarged by the Author 

CHRONICLES OF THE 
CANONGATE. By Sir 
Walter Scott. In 2 vols 
12mo. 

TALES OF MY LAND- 
LORD. Fourth Series. Com- 
prising Castle Dangerous and 
Robert of Paris. By Sir 
Walter Scott. In 3 vols. 
12mo. 
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HENRI QUATRE ; dr, 
The Days of the League. In 
2 vols, 12mo. 

THE REFUGEE IN 
AMERICA. By Mrs. F. 
Trollope. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE ABBESS. By Mrs. 
F. Trollops. 2 vols. 12mo. 

ANASTASIUS; or, Me- 
moirs of a Greek. By T. 
Hope, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUTH AND MAN- 
HOOD OF CYRIL THORN- 
TON. By Hamilton, Author 
of " Peninsular Campaigns." 
In 2 vol 8. 12mo. 

EVELINA ; or, The His- 
tory of a Young Lady's Intro- 
duction to the World. By 
Miss Burney (Madame D'Ar- 
Dlay). In 2 vols. 12mo. 

DE VERE. By R. P- 
Ward, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo- 

THE SPY. By J. F. 
Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. 12 mo. 

AFFECTING SCENES; 
Deing Passages from the Diary 
of a late Physician. In 2 vols. 
18mo. 

THE INCOGNITO; or, 
SINS AND PECCADIL- 
LOES. By Don T. De True- 
ba. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

(ROMANCE op HISTORY : 
SPAIN. By Don T. De 
T bpeba. In2y ols v 12mo« 
-^llOMANCE' OF HISTO- 
RY : FRANCE. By Leitch 
Ritchie, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

ROMANCE OF HISTO- 
RY : ITALY. By C. Mac- 
farlane. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

DREAMS AND REV- 
ERIES OF A QUIET MAN. 
By T. S. Fay, Esq. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 



ROXOBEL. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

HAVERHILL. By J. A. 
Jones, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

MAXWELL. By Theo- 
dore Hook. In 2 vols. 12mo 

ADVENTURES OF A 
YOUNGER SON. By E. 
Trelawney, Esq. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

MARTIN FABER : the 
Story of a Criminal. By W. 
G. Simms, Esq. 18mo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
CHAPERON. Edited by 
LadyDxcKE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

VILLAGE BELLES. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

ROMANCE and REALI- 
TY. By Miss Landon. In 2 
vols. l2mo. 

FRANCE, IN 1829, '30. 
By Lady Morgan. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. 
By Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 12mo- 

BEATRICE ; a Tale 
founded on Facts. By Mrs. 
Hopland. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

SKETCHES OF IRISH 
CHARACTER. By Mrs. 
Hall. 12mo. 

THE TALBA, or, the Moor 
of Portugal. A Romance. By 
Mrs. Bray. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES and SKETCHES. 
By Wm. Leggett. Esq. 12mo. 

ZOHRAB the HOSTAGE. 
By J. Morier. 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE OXONIANS ; a 
Glance at Society. 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PA- 
PERS, Facetious and Fanci- 
ful, of a Person lately about 
Town. 12mo. 
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THE RIVALS. In 2 vols. 
l2mo. 

THE WHIGS OF SCOT- 
LAND: or, the Last of the 
Stuarts. An Historical Ro- 
mance of the Scottish Persecu- 
tion. In 2 vola. 12mo. 

THE COUNTRY CU- 
RATE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

ALMACK'S REVISITED ; 
or Herbert Milton. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE FALSE STEP ; and 
THE SISTERS. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

MISERRIMUS. A Story. 
18mo. 

TALES OF MILITARY 
LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF THE WEST. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE ENGLISH AT 
HOME. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

RYBRENT DE CRUCE. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

WALDEGRAVE. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF 
A CORNET. 2 vols. 12mo. 

EC ARTE ; or, the Salons 
of Paris. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE SKETCH-BOOK of 
FASHION. By Mrs. Gore. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES and SKETCHES, 
such as they are. .By W. L. 
Stone, Esq." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE LAST OF THE 
PLANTAGENETS. An His- 
torical Romance. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE SCHOOL op FASH- 
ION. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 



TWO OLD MEN'S 
TALES. The " Deformed," 
and the " Admiral's Daughter. 1 *. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. \ 

SPECULATION. A Novel. 
By the Author of " Traits and 
Traditions of Portugal." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

NOVELLETTES OF A 
TRAVELLER ; or Odds and 
Ends from the Knapsack of 
Thomas Singularity. Edited 
by H. J. Nott. 2 vols. 12mo. 

BERNARDO DEL CAR* 
PIO. An Historical Novel of 
the Eighth Century. From 
the Spanish of Don Jorge 
Montgomery. 12mo. 

.THE ATLANTIC CLUB- 
BOOK: being Sketches in 
Verse and Prose, by Various 
Authors. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE KENTUCKIAN IN 
NEW-YORK : or, the Adven- 
tures of Three Southerns. By 
a Virginian. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

GUY RIVERS. A Tale 
of Georgia. By the Author of 
"Martin Faber." In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

FRANK ORBY. By One 
of the Eleven. 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE HEIRESS. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

STRATTON' HILL. A 
Tale of the Civil Wars. 12mo. 

THE FROLICS op PUCK. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

PRIVATE LIFE. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE SEPARATION. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
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